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On the 
Catwalk 


Contributing photographer Andrew 
Cutraro on shooting Kawhi Leonard: 
“Leonard rarely emotes on the court, 
remaining focused, almost stoic. To 
capture his subtle intensity in a new 
way, | pulled NBA photos from the 
50s and 60s, when technology was 
far more limited—but the resulting 
imagery had a wonderful atmospheric 
quality. My assistant, Nestor Sanchez 
[left], and | flew to San Antonio, where 
the Spurs had back-to-back home 
games. The idea was to light the arena 
like the old-school days and shoot the 
action with a nonsports, large-format 
camera. The process was slow and 
unforgiving, but it forced me to look 
at the game in a new way, and as 

a result, we made a set of pictures of 
Leonard that are like nothing out 
there today.” MORE ON PAGE 42 
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“To tell the story 
of the FBI's case 
SF . against FIFA, | 

ah ” \ went back home 

ey to Queens, close 

D> ‘ to where Chuck 
Blazer was raised. Co-author Brett Forrest [right 
photo] traveled the world on the law-enforcement 
angle. Because the FBI continues to investigate and 
Blazer is incommunicado, this one was tricky for 
us. But | felt | had an advantage: Blazer graduated 
from Forest Hills High eight years after my dad, 
went to the same college | did and then moved to 
Westchester, where | live now.” MORE ON PAGE 9 
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“When | first informed the 
Warriors that | was exploring how 
Curry finally fixed his infamous 
ankles, the team warned that 
he’d previously declined interview 
&x requests on the subject. “We 
don’t like to talk about those days,” Curry’s best 
friend, Bryant Barr, later told me. So when Curry 
decided to open up to me, patiently reliving those 
dark days, | knew we had a story—not only 
because of the details he shared but also because 
of the confidence with which he shared them. His 
ankles, | realized, are the lens through which this 
absurd rise must be understood.” MORE ON PAGE 48 


“| wanted to bring a fresh 
approach to the portraits placed 
throughout the Analytics lssue— 
‘ something that would lend itself 
to the energy and strength found 
a hh in sports imagery. | ripped up and 
pasted together different hand-painted tones 
and gestural, abstract marks to create the kits, 
balls and backgrounds. | then painted over those 
with sweeping marks that pick up on the athlete’s 
line of motion. Or in the case of Larry Bird, partly 
destroying the portrait to get across the sense 
of his influence fading away as new generations 
come in.” MORE ON PAGES 42-43, 48-49, 72-73 AND 78-79 
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BY 
PETER 
KEATING 


In today’s 
fast-paced NBA, the best teams know that height 
is less important in players than length. 


eight in basketball is the most obvious physical advantage any 
athlete can enjoy. But tracking the physical dimension of NBA bodies 
over time reveals a stark truth: Tall ain’t what it used to be. 

For decades, the pursuit of NBA championships was a race to the top, literally. From 
George Mikan to Bill Russell to Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, humongous men dominated the 
court. But after the game opened up about 30 years ago, the titans’ influence started to 
wane. By the 1990s, the Big Dork, a breed of NBA player whose only job was to take up 
floor space (my favorite was Chris Dudley), became useless in the era of Michael Jordan. 
Still, NBA players at all positions kept getting taller, peaking at a leaguewide average of 
6-foot-7 910 in 2000-01. 

Since then, average height has plateaued. The biggest big men can’t keep growing, for 
the same reason ants and tarantulas can’t survive in giant form like they do in old horror 
movies: As three-dimensional bodies add height, proportionally they add even more 
weight and, sooner or later, threaten to collapse under their own bulk. (Witness the short 
career of the great but 7-6 Yao Ming.) Moreover, as teams began to value 3-point shooting 
about a decade ago, they shifted minutes to the perimeter, and often to smaller players. 

Even so, many teams kept putting a premium on the tallest guys, to the point 
that the NBA actually overvalued height. Consider: In a 2011 study, my colleague 
Tom Haberstroh examined the height and productivity of every player drafted since 1996. 
He found that at four out of five positions on the court, the most effective height for 
players was shorter than average. (The exception was small forward.) For example, NBA 
shooting guards measured 6-5 on average. But shooting guards who were 6-3 had a mean 
player efficiency rating of 13.6, tops among the position. If performance lagged height, 
how much sense could it make to keep chasing altitude for its own sake? 

I'd say the fever finally broke in 2013, after six NBA teams drafted 7-footers in the first 
round only to watch the slightly shorter but no less clumsy Mason Plumlee(!) outplay 
them all. (The Knicks, of course, made the worst move: trading the equivalent of a lottery 
pick for 7-foot Andrea Bargnani only to watch him play like Andrea Bargnani.) Over the 
past couple of seasons, there has been a distinct shift in how the smartest GMs and 
analysts talk about NBA physiques. To oversimplify, height is out and length is in. 


Athletes with reach can give teams most of the skills tradition- 
ally associated with height, such as blocking shots and grabbing 
loose balls, without necessarily sacrificing the mobility that many 
giant players lack. And while every era sees some impressively 
long arms—legend had it Kevin McHale didn’t have to bend over 
to tie his shoes—a whole batch of today’s young superstars play 
above their height because of their extraordinary length. 

Most humans have an arm span roughly equal to their height, 
as in Leonardo da Vinci's famous illustration. But Kawhi 
Leonard, who stands 6-7, has a wingspan of 7-3. (For more 
on how he’s changing the game, see page 42.) Kevin Durant is 
6-10 but with a 7-5 reach. Anthony Davis was 6-11 with a 7-6 
span when he was drafted in 2012 and was so young that he 
might have grown even longer since. Incredibly, the average 
NBA player has a wingspan 1.063 times his height—beyond the 
threshold for Marfan syndrome, a genetic illness that causes 
unusually long arms and legs, according to David Epstein, 
author of the book The Sports Gene. 

And now the best team in the league has elevated, or should I 
say extended, length to an art form. Beyond the sublime talents 
of Steph Curry, why are the Warriors always shooting over 
opponents, and how are they so disruptive on defense? Well, 
Golden State’s four other starters range from 6-7 to 7-0 in height 
but average 7-0 in wingspan. Make no mistake, that’s intentional: 
The Warriors spent their lone draft pick last year, a late first- 
rounder, on Kevon Looney, a 19-year-old out of UCLA known for 
his condorlike 7-4 arm span. When an entire roster has that kind 
of length, you might say its reach won't exceed its grasp. 

With the Warriors now leading the way, a basic fact has taken 
root: The world’s most vertical game is going horizontal. 
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Banned FIFA 

executives (from left): 
Sepp Blatter, Mohamed bin 
Hammam, Jack Warner 
and Chuck Blazer 


The FBI vs. FIFA 


BY SHAUN ASSAEL AND BRETT FORREST 
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e New Yorker hardly resembled his 

a statesman of soccer—an infamous 
vant who made so much money for the 

e’s international governing body, FIFA, that 

e was hailed as its virtuoso deal maker. He dined 
often with sheikhs and heirs at the trendiest 
restaurants and attended society events with a 
rotating cast of striking companions. His personal 
travel blog pictured him with the likes of Bill 
Clinton and Vladimir Putin and Miss Universe. 
At 400 pounds, with an unruly white beard and 
mane, he looked like Santa Claus, talked like a 
bricklayer and lived like a 1-percenter. 

Blazer's big secret, as he looked down on the 
Manhattan streets, seems so obvious now: He 
had embezzled his fortune through kickbacks 
and bribes. And the people who would uncover 
the scam were with him today, in his apartment, 
about to dispatch him to take down FIFA. 


THERE HAS NEVER been anything quite like the 
FBI's investigation into global soccer, which 
resulted in a series of high-profile arrests starting 
in May 2015. But so far, only the barest outline of 
the case has been made public. Wiretaps and 
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d out the window of his 

mp Tower apartment, 

’s Central Park. Most 
elow could only dream 
ife. But after years of 

no longer fixated on the 
ccess. On this day, standing 
diaper as a small team of FBI 

ed to wire him with a recording 

zer Just wanted to stay out of prison. 


classified debriefings remain under seal, as do 
the identities of confidential informants and the 
grand jury proceedings that have left 25 FIFA 
officials facing criminal charges. U.S. Attorney 
General Loretta Lynch has appeared at just two 
news conferences to discuss the case. 

Nonetheless, ESPN has compiled the clearest 
picture yet of the government's infiltration of 
FIFA. Over the past six months, ESPN obtained 
internal FBI emails, scanned confidential Justice 
Department documents and interviewed dozens 
of top-level sources who worked inside FIFA, 
the U.S. Department of Justice and global law 
enforcement. What emerges is the inside story of 
how Blazer helped the FBI penetrate a syndicate 
that he had in part made massively corrupt. 

It isn’t far from Trump Tower to the Rego 
Park section of Queens, where working-class 
New Yorkers shoehorn themselves into redbrick 
apartment buildings and where Blazer, in the 
1950s, would rush home from school to work 
in his father’s stationery store. Later, after he 
had made his millions, he would reflect on the 
self-doubt that existed deep inside him. It 
was almost, friends say, as if he felt he didn’t 


deserve the heights to which he’d risen. 

After earning an accounting degree from NYU, 
Blazer married his high school sweetheart and 
joined her family’s business: a button-making 
factory. By the mid-1970s, he was a suburban 
New York dad spending his weekends coaching 
his son, Jason, in soccer. Soon, Blazer became 
fascinated by the sport's potential for growth in the 
U.S. He began as a grassroots volunteer adminis- 
trator with an eye on making the game his career. 

By the early 1980s, Blazer had a regional 
executive post, which enabled him, at the age of 
39 in 1984, to sponsor the United States Soccer 
Federation's annual convention, just so he could 
get face time with its delegates. That same year, 
he was elected the USSF head of international 
competition. Breaking with the group’s genteel 
traditions, Blazer began strong-arming promoters 
to get the men’s national team more matches. 

He barreled into meetings so he could sit beside 
influential men like Robert Kraft, who was 
working to bring the 1994 World Cup to the U.S. 
But Blazer’s irascible style ultimately ruffled 
feathers, and he was out at the USSF. 

The aspiring mogul next tried to launch a 
10-team soccer league and hoped to capitalize on 
America’s anticipated entry into the 1990 World 
Cup in Italy, its first appearance in decades. But 
according to the online magazine Buzzfeed, the 
league’s owners ousted him upon learning that he 
was paying himself more than their entire 
$50,000 team payrolls. A stint helming a team, 
the Miami Sharks, ended in another debacle: 
Executives discovered that Blazer spent their 
startup capital on luxury hotels and other lavish 
expenses. He skipped out of town, and by 1990, 
unchastened, he looked even farther south to 
revive his career, to Guatemala and one of the six 
regional bodies that compose FIFA. 

Blazer knew all about the Confederation 
of North, Central American and Caribbean 
Association Football, or CONCACAF. He'd 
attended its meetings when he was with the 
USSF, and he knew it was a sleepy FIFA subsid- 
iary laden with aging bureaucrats. He also 
knew it was just the place to make his name, so 
he schemed to field his own candidate for the 
confederation’s presidency, Jack Warner, a former 
Trinidadian schoolteacher who was a rising politi- 
cal star in the Caribbean soccer world. Through 
Warner, Blazer would secure his own ascent. 

Warner’s populism and organizing abilities 
impressed Blazer, and on a trip to Port of Spain to 
watch the U.S. team defeat Trinidad and Tobago, 
Blazer visited Warner’s home to pitch his plan. 


Blazer told the 46-year-old that he could only go 
so far in his present job as the head of Trinidad’s 
soccer federation; he should think about stepping 
up to run CONCACAF. 

With Blazer urging him on, Warner won a 
landslide victory by pledging to use soccer to 
enrich the poor and give power to his Caribbean 
colleagues. But then Warner shocked his support- 
ers by moving the group’s headquarters to Trump 
Tower in Manhattan—and naming Blazer his 
second-in-command. 

At least initially, it seemed a shrewd move. 
Blazer saw untapped gold mines in the cities that 
CONCACAF had ignored. He stayed up night 
after night developing a tournament he called the 
Gold Cup, to determine a federation champion. 
This was an instant hit and helped boost 
CONCACAF revenues sevenfold in its first year, 
to $1 million. By 1997, Blazer was making so 
much money for CONCACAF that Warner 
rewarded him with a prized perk: a seat that 
Warner controlled on FIFA’s highest council, its 
24-member executive committee, or ExCo. 

The council was starved for ideas, and Blazer 
seemed to have a million of them. When the 
German company that held FIFA’ marketing 
rights went belly-up, Blazer forcefully argued that 
FIFA should manage its own rights rather than 
go through a middleman. The move established 
a multibillion-dollar gusher of marketing fees. 
Blazer also launched the Confederations Cup—a 
competition that included, among others, FIFA’s 
six regional governing bodies—and the FIFA 
Club World Cup, a global tournament. 

Suddenly, Blazer was jetting to FIFA headquar- 
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JOHN COLLINS, A CONCACAF LAWYER, 
ABOUT CHUCK BLAZER 


game could profit from his advice. And like many 
of them, he helped himself to the spoils. Using his 
accounting degree, Blazer sent millions of dollars 
in CONCACAF revenue through a maze of shell 
companies to offshore accounts in the Cayman 
Islands and the Bahamas, where he owned a 
condo at the Atlantis resort. He also looked the 
other way as Warner stole millions in FIFA grants 
that were meant for a sports center he was 
building in Port of Spain. 

It was hard to tell which partner in crime 
had more hubris, but Blazer lived the larger 
lifestyle. In addition to occupying the $18,000- 
a-month Trump Tower property, he charged 
CONCACAF for a smaller one next door, report- 
edly for his cats. He also held a standing table at 
Elaine's, an Upper East Side restaurant where 
actors and mobsters mingled with cops and 
reporters, his driver waiting outside as he enter- 
tained dinner dates, some dressed in the lavish 
gowns he kept in his apartment for just such 
occasions. (He’d divorced in 1995.) To the tourists 
vying for tables at Elaine’s, Blazer was clearly 
somebody. But even regulars were hard-pressed to 
explain precisely what he did. “We all knew he was 
the only American in FIFA,” says Anne Beagan, a 
press officer for the FBI who hung out at Elaine’s. 
“The big joke was, ‘What’s FIFA?” 

His blog, Travels With Chuck Blazer and 
Friends, transformed from a collection of family 


ters in Zurich so the most powerful men in the ————t photos to a chronicle of his time with world 
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leaders: Nelson Mandela and Desmond Tutu 

and Pope John Paul II. There was a series of shots 
with Vladimir Putin, whom Blazer met in August 
2010 when he traveled to Moscow to inspect the 
sites that Russia proposed as part of its bid to host 
the 2018 World Cup. In fact, Blazer liked to tell a 
story about how he checked into the Ritz-Carlton, 
across from the Kremlin, and was whisked to a 
private meeting in the Russian Federation office 
building. There, Putin himself interrupted the 
discussion to welcome Blazer: “You look like Karl 
Marx,’ the then-prime minister deadpanned before 
giving Blazer a high-five. A moment later, Putin 
turned serious, telling his guest that securing the 
World Cup was a signature priority. “Let us show 
the world what Russia is about,’ Putin said. 

They did. In December 2010, inside the grand 
hall of FIFA’s headquarters, known as Zurich's 
Messe, president Sepp Blatter presided at a 
ceremony to announce the host countries of the 
2018 and 2022 Cups. The hall filled that day 
with soccer royalty alongside actual kings and 
princes. Blazer worked the room, shaking hands 
with, among others, Prince William and David 
Beckham. The crush of dignitaries was so 
complete that Bill Clinton, the honorary chair- 
man of the U.S. bid, could get a seat only in the 
second row, behind Blazer. 

Blazer broke out in a satisfied grin when Blatter 
announced that Russia had won the 2018 Cup. 
(He had cast his vote for Russia to host the Cup 
that year.) But he was stunned, along with the 
other Americans, when Blatter said: “The winner 
to organize the 2022 FIFA World Cup is ... Qatar.” 

How could a small nation in which summer 
temperatures exceeded 120 degrees beat out the 
United States? 

In New York, a team of FBI agents already had 
suspicions of its own. 


IF YOU MENTION football to most feds, the NFL 
springs to mind. Jared Randall is different. 

Tall with dark hair and blue eyes, he had played 
soccer since he was a kid and even attended a 
1994 World Cup match in Foxboro Stadium. 

He went on to captain the team at Division I 
Manhattan College in the Bronx. After Randall 
joined the FBI a few years out of school, he even 
wrangled a spot for himself on the New York City 
Police Department’s soccer team. 

In early 2010, Randall, then 28, was assigned 
to a specialized group of FBI agents in lower 
Manhattan. The Eurasian organized crime unit, 
led by a veteran mob investigator named Michael 
Gaeta, scrutinized criminal groups from Georgia, 


Russia and Ukraine that were running sophisti- 
cated scams in the U.S. As Randall and Gaeta 
linked street-level criminal operators to figures in 
Eastern Europe's business and political elite, they 
started piecing together a string of rumors that led 
them to an unsettling conclusion: Russia might be 
bribing its way to host the 2018 World Cup. 
Publicly, FIFA is a registered charity in 
Switzerland and portrays itself as a prosperous, 
benevolent organization designed to enrich the 
many impoverished communities it serves. It 
had earned $631 million since 2007, according 
to its 2010 annual report, and vowed to invest 
$800 million in development projects between 2011 
and 2014. Beneath the surface, however, Randall 
and his colleagues saw something else. Even the 
laziest ExCo members lived like kings. They each 
received $200,000 annual stipends, along with 
liberal per diems every time they went to Zurich. 
And they controlled the votes that decided where 
the most watched event in sports, the World Cup, 
would be played. This selection process seemed 
engineered for bribery, the FBI agents thought. 
Randall and Gaeta began looking into the six 
regional confederations that administer FIFA’s 
207 member nations. The more they looked, the 
more they found a system of bribery and embez- 
zlement in which billions of dollars in broadcast- 


FBI agent Jared Randall 
said of FIFA’s corruption: 
“I could spend my entire 
career on this one case.” 


ing, marketing and other fees made a global 
journey into the pockets of a privileged FIFA few. 
Soon, alleged Russian payoffs to ExCo members 
seemed the least of it. 

Pursuing a fraud investigation into a worldwide 
organization like FIFA, however, would be 
complicated. “It had the potential to be expensive,” 
says an FBI source who spoke to ESPN on the 
condition of anonymity. “Given the breadth and 
time likely to be involved, it was a big ask.” 

Fortunately, New York City is big enough for 
two U.S. attorney’s offices. The Southern District, 
located a few blocks from the FBI’s Manhattan 
office, prosecuted high-profile cases. But the 
Eastern District, located across the East River 
in Brooklyn, had high volume. As many in 
New York’s criminal justice system put it, Southern 
was the show horse, Eastern the workhorse. 

Because of this, prosecutors in the Eastern 
District had a chip on their shoulders. No one was 
more eager to raise the profile of his office than 
the head of the organized crime wing, John 
Buretta. The prosecutor had previously developed 
a close relationship with FBI agents, helping them 
obtain high-profile mob convictions. When senior 
FBI officials in Manhattan sent their FIFA file 
across the East River for consideration, Buretta 
wasted little time in taking it on. “It felt like an 
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opened its investigation in 2010: 


» 4 


organized crime case,” says a source close to the 
case. “It fit with what we did.” 

Shortly after Blatter’s World Cup announce- 
ment, Buretta officially opened the government’s 
case against FIFA. The FBI zeroed in on its prime 
target: the large-living American, Chuck Blazer. 


THE FBI CASE caught a break from a Qatari 
billionaire. In the spring of 2011, Mohamed bin 
Hammam, a mannered construction baron and 
FIFAs vice president, announced his candidacy 
for FIFAs presidency, hoping to stop Blatter from 
winning a fifth term. 

The road to bin Hammam’ election ran 
through the Caribbean, where Jack Warner 
controlled 31 delegates, or 15 percent of the total 
FIFA votes. Three weeks before the election, 
Warner invited bin Hammam to a luncheon in 
Trinidad to address leaders from the Caribbean 
Football Union. When the talk finished, Warner 
directed delegates to a nearby room. There they 
each found a brown envelope containing $40,000 
in cash, which investigators would later claim bin 
Hammam had brought on his private plane, part 
of the billionaire’s slush fund to buy votes. 

Blazer was in Miami on CONCACAF business 
when he learned that day of the apparently brazen 
bribery occurring in Trinidad. He hit the roof. 
Blazer’s partnership with Warner had strained. 
Warner, who started his days at 5 a.m., despised 
the way Blazer sauntered into the office at noon 
after being out until the early morning at strip 
clubs. Blazer, in turn, resented the way Warner 
spent all his time playing politics in Trinidad. 

One of the first calls Blazer made was to FIFA 
secretary general Jerome Valcke. At nearly 3 a.m. 
in Zurich, Valcke, a polished Frenchman, listened 
drowsily as Blazer railed against Warner, calling 
him “arrogant” and “stupid” for exceeding the kind 
of corruption that everyone accepted, attempting 
something so obvious as a naked bribe. 

According to two sources who were told about 
the call, Valcke agreed with Blazer that the 
incident could do untold damage to FIFA if it 
went public. John Collins, a Chicago lawyer who 
represented CONCACAF, remembers getting a 
call from Blazer shortly thereafter. “You need to 
look into this,” Blazer told him. 

The report that Collins delivered to FIFA eight 
days later led bin Hammam to drop out of the 
president's race; he was ultimately banned from 
soccer. The report also destroyed the corrupt 
partnership that Warner and Blazer had built. 

Warner was forced to resign his post after a 
video leaked that showed him appearing to 
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CHUCK BLAZER 

The lone American on FIFA’s executive 

committee-turned-FBI informant, he 
pleaded guilty on 10 fraud-related 

counts and awaits sentencing. 


endorse bribery. “If you are pious, open a church, 
friends,” he was secretly filmed telling his del- 
egates in Trinidad the day after bin Hammam’s 
visit. “But the fact is that our business is our 
business.” In the clip’s aftermath, a furious Warner 
spilled the secrets he and Blazer had kept for two 
decades: He accused Blazer of regularly embez- 
zling licensing and marketing money. 

The whole episode was strange. Taking down 
Warner so publicly was “such a risk” for Blazer, 
Collins says, “when he had so many of his own 
skeletons in his closet. Did he think that stuff from 
long ago wouldn’t come out? Probably not.” 


IN RESPONSE TO Warner’s accusations, FIFA 
opened an ethics investigation into Blazer, which 
dragged on through the summer of 2011, and 
through the 11th edition of the Gold Cup. Blazer's 
brainchild had come a long way: The Gold Cup 
debuted that year at Cowboys Stadium, with 
80,000 fans turning out to see Costa Rica 
dominate Cuba 5-0. Over the next three weeks, 
13 stadiums planned to host matches involving 
a dozen countries, culminating with a finale at 
the Rose Bowl. The tournament would generate 
$23 million in ticket revenue, over 60 percent 
more than it had earned just two years earlier. 
Unfortunately for Blazer, the good times didn’t 
last. Chris Eaton, a former Interpol director who 
had recently taken over as FIFA’s head of security, 
received word that a group of match fixers had 
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FIFA executives who have been ousted since the Justice Department 


SEPP BLATTER 
The former FIFA president, as yet 
uncharged, resigned in 2015 and 
was subsequently banned from the 
game for eight years. 


entered the U.S. intent on rigging the Gold Cup. 
When Eaton looked into the betting patterns of 
the Cuba-Costa Rica game, along with two others, 
he drew the troubling conclusion that the matches 
might have been fixed. While the tournament 

was still underway, Eaton gave an interview to the 
German magazine Der Spiegel, in which he 
announced that Interpol, FIFA and CONCACAF 
were investigating the suspect games. 

Blazer was flabbergasted when he read the 
article. Why hadn’t Eaton come to him first? 
Determined to find out whether the allegations 
were true, Blazer called the one friend he thought 
might be able to help. 

“It was the first time Chuck had ever reached 
out to me professionally,” says Beagan, the FBI 
press officer who was part of his Elaine’s crowd in 
New York. Since the Gold Cup was scheduled to 
conclude at the Rose Bowl in Pasadena, Beagan 
contacted the FBI’s LA office on Blazer’s behalf. 

Shortly after that call, Mike Gaeta, the head of 
the New York squad investigating FIFA, stopped 
by Beagan’s desk. Gaeta had never shown up 
unannounced before. Beagan couldn’t imagine the 
impetus for his visit, until Gaeta told her he knew 
she was friendly with Blazer. “You should stay 
away from him,” he said. As Beagan recalled in 
an interview with ESPN, “I'd been around long 
enough to understand what that meant. And I 
didn’t speak to Chuck after that.” 

Jared Randall took things from there, reaching 


JACK WARNER 
Blazer’s business partner 
and the former president of 
CONCACAF resigned amid bribery 
accusations in 2011. 


out to Blazer himself. ESPN obtained an email 
the FBI agent wrote on June 13, 2011, in which 
he told a colleague: “I recently was able to meet 
with Mr. Blazer ... regarding CONCACAF’s 
recent concerns.” 

It was a remarkable twist. Blazer had no idea 
that he was speaking with the very investigator 
who had already identified him as a key suspect in 
the growing probe into the world’s largest sport. 

Not long after that meeting, Chris Eaton and 
two of his FIFA aides arrived at the FBI office in 
lower Manhattan, ostensibly to share information 
about match fixing on U.S. soil. Eaton had been in 
his role at FIFA for less than a year and, as he says, 
“I could see that FIFA was dirty. It was filthy.” 

Eaton handed Randall an assessment that 
he had compiled on every FIFA confederation 
and ExCo member, believing it could serve as a 
scorecard for the agents. On the way out, he 
turned to Randall and said he thought Blazer was 
the weak link, given the FIFA inquiry about him. 

“He's got to be ripe now to cooperate, given all 
the allegations against him,’ Eaton said. 


BY THE SUMMER of 2011, Randall and Gaeta were 
confident they could handle the case on their 
own. But another agent was eager to join the 
effort, a veteran of the Internal Revenue Service 
named Steve Berryman. 

Raised for a period in England, Berryman 
was a soccer fanatic who still called the game 


MOHAMED BIN HAMMAM 
A Qatari businessman and a former 
VP of FIFA, he quit his campaign to 
unseat Blatter as FIFA president after 
his involvement in Warner’s scandal. 


“football.” He also worked in a branch of the IRS’s 
criminal division, in Orange County, California, 
which specialized in combating foreign corrup- 
tion. In August 2011, Berryman read an article in 
the U.K. newspaper The Independent, which 
uncovered the FBI's interest in Blazer. More than 
anything, Berryman wanted in. 

Berryman took the unorthodox step of phoning 
Randall. His call was so unusual, in fact, that 
Randall and his boss, Gaeta, invited the IRS 
agent to their Manhattan office out of curiosity. 
According to one source familiar with the series 
of events, Berryman performed a “dog and pony 
show” in which he pitched the FBI agents on his 
specialty—tracking money across borders and 
through the international financial system. By 
the time Berryman flew back to LA, the FBI 
and IRS had formed an alliance that energized 
the investigation. 

Berryman scoured Blazer’s accounts at Citibank, 
Bank of America, Barclays and Merrill Lynch for 
evidence of the embezzlement Warner had 
alleged. Because Blazer hadn’t filed taxes since 
2005, it was hard to determine how much he 
earned. Berryman got to work analyzing illicit 
payments Blazer had received over the years from 
shell accounts in the Caribbean and elsewhere. 

Berryman discovered a $200,000 wire, 
dated March 1999, from an account held by a 
Uruguayan shell company to a Barclays Bank 
account that Blazer controlled in the Cayman 
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JEROME VALCKE 


The former French journalist and 

Blatter’s right-hand man was fired 

as FIFA secretary general in 2016 
during an ethics investigation. 


MICHEL PLATINI 
The head of European soccer (UEFA) 
and former French midfielder was 
banned from soccer for eight years 
amid the widening corruption probe. 


Islands. Another wire to Blazer, this one for 
$600,000, originated from an account controlled 
by a Panamanian group. Berryman also discov- 
ered that Blazer had skimmed millions that FIFA 
had earmarked for other purposes. As Berryman 
tracked additional wires and deposits—many of 
which would later be revealed as bribes for 
World Cup votes or kickbacks for Gold Cup 
marketing and TV rights—he began to fill out 

the mosaic of Blazer’s activities. 

By the time Berryman was finished, it was 
clear that Blazer had embezzled much of the 
$20 million he had banked as general secretary 
over two decades. 

While Berryman worked the numbers, Randall 
traveled through Latin America so often develop- 
ing leads that he missed a close friend’s wedding. 
By late 2011, Berryman, Gaeta and Randall 
paused to assess their progress. They had tracked 
numerous apparently fraudulent wires and 
deposits into Blazer’s U.S. accounts. They had 
identified foreign accounts that Blazer had 
shielded from the IRS. And they knew that Blazer 
had failed to pay income taxes for an extended 
period, giving the agents considerable leverage. 
But still, they'd gone as far as they could go. 

“There comes a point in every investigation 
when you have to make something happen,” says 
an FBI source close to the case. “You have to make 
a calculated decision to do something. At a certain 
stage, you have to be proactive.” 
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NOVEMBER 30, 2011, was a bittersweet day for 
Blazer. It was a few days before the anniversary 
of the death of his friend, Elaine Kaufman. 
Along with other Elaine’s regulars, he gathered 
in an Upper West Side auditorium to reminisce 
about the restaurant owner’s life. Those who 
hadn’t seen Blazer in a while noticed that he 
looked unwell. His eyes were puffy, his skin pale, 
and he'd bloated up so much that he was using a 
motorized scooter that he often needed to get 
around. Coronary artery disease and Type 2 
diabetes were taking their toll, as was the stress 
of his secrets. 

Accountants working for CONCACAF’s board 
had scoured his office in Trump Tower that 
summer, disclosing his finances. In October, board 
members gathered in a closed-door session and 
ousted Blazer as CONCACAF’s general secretary. 

By November 2011, all that Blazer had left was 
his position on FIFA’s ExCo. And thanks to the 
pending ethics inquiry, even that was in jeopardy. 
Returning home from Elaine Kaufman’s memo- 
rial, he was met by two men waiting in the atrium 
of Trump Tower. 

Randall and Berryman hadn’t made an 
appointment. They didn’t want one. They quickly 
proceeded to have what an FBI source described 
as a “come to Jesus talk” with Blazer. They laid 
out what they had discovered: the shell compa- 
nies, Blazer's failure to pay taxes. According to 
one of the sources close to the case, Blazer folded 
immediately. In the days following, prosecutors 
from the Eastern District drew up a cooperation 
deal that stipulated his role as an informant, and 
Blazer readily signed it. 

According to court documents obtained by 
ESPN, Blazer would meet with the government 
19 times between Dec. 11, 2011, and Nov. 13, 2013. 
And while the content of these meetings remains 
confidential, the agents were determined to use 
what was left of Blazer’s access within FIFA’s ExCo 
to record his conversations. 

All of this led to the moment in Trump Tower 
when Blazer stood in his apartment in an adult 
diaper as Randall and Gaeta affixed a listening 
device to his body. This scene would repeat itself 
in coming months, though Blazer didn’t exactly 
ease into his new role as snitch. On early assign- 
ments wearing the wire, he came off stilted and 
suspicious. During a trip to Zurich, for instance, 
he called Chris Eaton to suggest a friendly 
meeting at FIFA headquarters. Eaton found the 
invitation odd; the two men had never met. As 
Eaton recalls, “He was asking me strange ques- 
tions. He wanted me to say something, and it 


wasn't clear what he wanted me to say.’ Figuring 
something was amiss, Eaton quickly made his exit. 
In the FBI, a lengthy organized crime case 
lasts 12, maybe 18 months. As Randall and 
Gaeta followed leads through a second full year, 
colleagues asked them why they were wasting 
their time, especially since European cops hadn't 
been able to crack FIFA in decades. Fortunately, 
the agents had an advocate in Loretta Lynch, a 
corporate lawyer and former drug prosecutor 
who was on her second tour as U.S. attorney for 
the Eastern District. 
“Loretta Lynch was the one who said, ‘Go get 
it,” the source says. “She was the one to speak with 
higher-ups in DC when that needed to happen.” 


WHEN THE SUMMER Olympics opened in London, 
in July 2012, Blazer at last hit his stride. Olympic 
soccer is a FIFA-sanctioned event, which meant 
London was another boondoggle for the ExCo 
brass. Since the considerable FIFA delegation was 
staying at London’s May Fair hotel, the five-star 
property was one-stop shopping for the FBI. The 
agents trained Blazer to use a key chain, as first 
reported by the New York Daily News, that was 
loaded with a recording device. All he had to do 
was toss it onto a table during his conversations. 

The list of Blazer's targets, according to federal 
documents, included Alexey Sorokin, the head of 
the Russian bid for 2018, and Frank Lowy, the 
head of Australia’s failed bid for 2022—two 
insiders with knowledge of the bid process. 

As the Olympic Games wore on for Blazer, the 
stress of secretly recording many of his FIFA 
colleagues began to show. After one especially 
long day, he found himself sitting at the May Fair 
bar with an old friend, a Sri Lankan ExCo 
member named Manilal Fernando. 

Recalls Fernando: “I remember how Chuck 
sighed as we walked in. He said, ‘Thank god 
there’s no FIFA people here’ He sounded almost 
defeated. I had never heard him that down. He 
wasn't even looking at me as he was saying it. 

He was just staring down at his glass of wine and 
glancing around all the time to make sure nobody 
was within earshot.” 

Fernando says he “knew something wasn’t 
right,” but he didn’t expect to hear what Blazer 
had to say next. 

“I'm gonna blow this thing wide open,” Blazer 
told his ExCo colleague. “I’m gonna get the 
bastards.” 


THE DETAILS OF Blazer’s cooperation with the FBI 
remain hidden behind a wall of prosecutorial 


secrecy. What is clear: He worked with them for 
over a year after the London Olympics, and his 
recordings allowed the Feds to expand their 
target list. “He was a wealth of information,” says 
a source close to the case. 

Just after 10 a.m. on Noy. 25, 2013, in the 
federal courthouse in Brooklyn, U.S. District 
Judge Raymond J. Dearie ordered his courtroom 
locked for a secret proceeding. Randall and 
Berryman were behind the closed doors, as was 
Blazer, who slouched in a wheelchair beside the 
defendant’s table. 

Looking down from the bench, Dearie asked 
Blazer about his well-being. “I have rectal cancer,” 
Blazer said, according to unsealed court tran- 
scripts. “I am being treated. I have gone through 
20 weeks of chemotherapy, and I am looking 
pretty good for that. I am now in the process of 
radiation, and the prognosis is good.” 

After wishing Blazer luck, Dearie read the 
charges against him: racketeering, money 
laundering, tax evasion and the violation of 
several financial reporting laws. It was a 
10-count indictment. In total, Dearie explained, 
the charges carried a maximum term of 100 years 
in prison. Blazer pleaded guilty, and Dearie set 
his bond at $10 million. 

Blazer then went on to detail his crimes: 

“I agreed with other persons in or around 1992 
to facilitate the acceptance of a bribe in conjunc- 
tion with the selection of the host nation for the 
1998 World Cup,” he said. “Beginning in or 
around 2004 and continuing through 2011, I 
and others on the FIFA executive committee 
agreed to accept bribes in conjunction with the 
selection of South Africa as the host nation for 
the 2010 World Cup.” 

Randall had been investigating FIFA for three 
years, and his efforts had at last been validated: 
One of the most powerful men in soccer admitted 
in federal court what no one else had been able to 
prove. FIFA’s leaders sold their power. 


ON MAY 27, 2015, Loretta Lynch—in her new 
role as U.S. attorney general—announced the 
indictment of 14 defendants, mostly foreign 
nationals, in the FIFA case that Blazer had 
opened up. 

Around the same time, and with little fanfare, 
Swiss police, working with U.S. federal agents, 
arrived at FIFA headquarters serving a search 
warrant. Over the next eight hours, they riffled 
through files and carted out documents relating to 
the 2018 and 2022 World Cup bids. By week’s 
end, Sepp Blatter announced his resignation but 
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later hinted that he would stay on through the end 
of the year and maybe never leave at all. 

An air of crisis hung over FIFA’s headquarters 
through the fall, when a senior official in the 
Swiss office of the attorney general received a 
call from a man who identified himself as a 
“Blatter insider.” The two met on a bench in a 
Zurich park, where the official learned what only 
a handful of people knew: Blatter had wired over 
$2 million in FIFA funds to the head of Europe’s 
soccer federation, Michel Platini, in 2011. This 
was the year when Platini, a potential FIFA 
presidential rival, made the decision not to run 
for the office. 

The new tip led the Swiss authorities to return 
to FIFA headquarters with a second search 
warrant, this time looking for a smoking gun: 

a bank slip reflecting the alleged payoff. In his 
office, during an interview with law enforcement, 
Blatter calmly defended Platini’s payment. 
Eventually, though, his cool reserve cracked. 
“You have no right to question my honor and 
integrity!” Blatter shouted. 

Later that day, the Swiss attorney general’s 
office opened criminal proceedings against the 
FIFA president. On Dec. 3, Lynch revealed 16 new 
indictments (but none against Blatter). 

Even as the Feb. 26 election for a new FIFA 
president approached, Blatter remained defiant. 
On Dee. 21, FIFA’s ethics committee banned him 
from soccer for eight years. The following day, he 
addressed the media with a large bandage on his 
right cheek—he had recently undergone mole- 
removal surgery—looking and sounding like a 
wounded, disturbed leader. “I am still the 
president,’ he said. “Even if I am suspended, I am 
still the president.” 

Today Jared Randall still tracks international 
leads. As he recently told a colleague, “I could 
spend my entire career on this one case.” 

A source close to Blazer’s family tells ESPN that 
these days he is bedridden in a hospital room in 
northern New Jersey. With a tube down his 
throat, the FBI’s most important witness is now 
unable to speak, communicating by keyboard 
alone. This past November, Dearie postponed 
Blazer's sentencing. Prosecutors say they may 
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still need him to testify. 
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Making 
Some 
Noise 


Melo Trimble and 
Maryland have announced 
their presence, loud and 
clear. But for a deep 
March run, the Wooden 
Award candidate has to 
find his voice. 


BY HALLIE GROSSMAN 
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FORWARD 


elo Trimble will take 
Maryland’s final shot. 

He knows it. Northwestern 
knows it. Every one of 

the 17,144 onlookers inside 
College Park’s Xfinity 
Center knows it. Even if this mid-January 
contest is still in doubt, locked at 48-48 with 
16 seconds left, this much is no mystery. 

As the sophomore point guard shakes past 
two defenders, banners of Terrapins past— 

John Lucas, Len Bias, Juan Dixon—hang from 
the rafters, an ever-present whisper of the 
heights this team used to reach. Trimble pulls 
up and releases—one more big-time attempt 

in a young career filled with them—and watches 
as it falls short. 

If the wayward 3-pointer rattles him, though, 
his face does not betray it. He’s all calmness and 
Zen. On Maryland’s first overtime possession, he 
takes his place, again, just behind the arc. He 
darts through five Northwestern defenders, lifts a 
floater into the basket, then falls to the floor, a 
tangle of limbs. The whistle blows. And-1. 

It will be, arguably, just the third-most dazzling 
play he pulls off in overtime, a pair of no-look 
assists still to come, to help the Terps fend off 
this feisty Northwestern troop. But upon hitting 
the floor, he does not bump his chest or yell 
or grandstand. Trimble, with his frosted-tip 
hair inspired by Odell Beckham Jr:’s, breaks into 
an easy smile. 

Even at this crucial moment, he is quiet. 
Oftentimes, he’s too quiet for his team’s own good, 
the byproduct of an acute strain of shyness he’s 
been fighting all his life. If all Trimble were asked 
to do for the Terrapins was score points and help 
his teammates do the same, he’d happily oblige. 

But Trimble plays for one of the best teams in 
the country, one that is battling for a Big Ten title, 
and for the first time in what seems like a very 


long time, Maryland has a deep tournament run 
in its sights. Which is why the Terrapins are 
asking him to do more, to lead. Because the same 
point guard dubbed the Happy Assassin, the 

one Steph Curry recently said reminds him of 
himself in college, is so reserved, and can be so 
leadership-averse, that Trimble’s biggest obstacle 
just might be himself. 


MARYLAND BASKETBALL HAS long been defined by 
saviors who have rescued the program from itself: 
Gary Williams, who in 1989 returned to salvage 
his alma mater, still reeling from Bias’ death and 
Lefty Driesell’s resignation and then Bob Wade’s 
blatant disregard for rules that brought down the 
NCAA hammer; Walt Williams, the forward who 


stayed with the Terps to see them through two 
years of sanctions; Dixon, a decade later, who 
gritted his way to a Maryland title. 

Perhaps it’s no surprise, then, that Trimble 
has already reached messianic status among the 
Maryland faithful, with the Terps 32-1 at home 
(through Feb. 12) since his arrival. After its first 
and only national championship in 2002, the 
program careened off a cliff for the better part 
of the next decade—from 2004-05 to 2013-14, 
the Terps missed seven of 10 NCAA tourna- 
ments. Enter Trimble, who arrived in College 
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teammate or drive inside 
himself—and that’s good 2015-16 
news for the Terps. SEASON 


Park from just 30 minutes down 495, in 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland, as a good, nibbling 
on great, prospect. 

“Last year everyone expected me to save us,” 
Trimble says. “I’m supposed to be the best player 
from the area, I was a McDonald’s All-American, 
so people were expecting me to change the 
program around, and I didn’t have any idea how 
I was going to do that.” 

He figured it out, though, steering the Terps 
to a program-best 26 regular-season wins behind 
a team-leading 16.2 points per game. As a sopho- 
more, he’s guided them to a top-10 ranking every 
week of the 2015-16 season and earned himself a 
spot on the Wooden Award’s midseason watch 
list. Trimble didn’t just come in and stanch the 
bleeding; he gave the place a life-changing 
transfusion—not to mention visions of glory 
that don’t star Dixon tackling Lonny Baxter 
nearly 15 years ago. 

“Is he a savior of the program?” fifth-year coach 
Mark Turgeon asks himself. He pauses, mentally 
riffling through all the ways Trimble has jump- 
started Maryland back to life in his 18 months in 
College Park. “Well, we’ve been pretty darn good 
since he got here.” 

There is no point guard in the country more 
adept off ball screens. He’s exceptional off the 
dribble. And yet, in this season of heightened 
expectations renewed, there is exactly one part 
of Trimble’s game that gnaws at his coach. 

“He needs to get more vocal,” Turgeon says. 
“[Graduate transfer ] Rasheed Sulaimon has 
taken a lot of that responsibility, and he’s 
learning a lot from him. But that’s the next 
step for Melo.” 

It’s a critique his teammates echo, even as they 
admit the squad belongs to Trimble. “Rasheed 
tells me every game. Rob [Carter, a junior 
transfer] tells me that. Damonte [Dodd, a junior 
forward ],’ Trimble says. “They tell me, ‘We're 
going to go as far as you go.” 

Of course, if Trimble weren’t so gifted, and at 
times transcendent, the team wouldn’t ask him to 


step up in that way, to fundamentally change. But 
he is, and they do. 

Sulaimon knows leadership is not instinctual 
for the sophomore, so he consciously tries to 
boost Trimble’s confidence and to prod him, even 
gradually, to assume that role. Before every game, 
Sulaimon walks up to each teammate for a quick 
pep talk, and Trimble is always his last stop. “He's 
the lead guard. He's the extension of the coach,” 
Sulaimon says. “When it’s the face of your 
program, it means that much more.” 


WHEN TRIMBLE WAS 5, his mother, Kim, enrolled 
him in the local Boys and Girls Club football and 
basketball programs. Her son was so withdrawn 
that she hoped to nudge him out of his shell. 

He took to basketball, but 15 years later, the 
shell remains. 

“He’s a true introvert,’ she says. “And for 
introverts, for them to speak and speak a lot, that 
is ... that’s a struggle. For someone with that type 
of personality, it wears them out.” 

During Trimble’s freshman year, his team- 
mates introduced him around College Park, 
only to leave people wondering why the star 
point guard seemed so uncomfortable. “They'd 
ask, ‘What’s wrong with you? Why don’t you 
talk?” Trimble recalls. 

By now, his teammates have seen Trimble open 
up. They know his penchant for outlandish socks, 
the way he loves to insist that he’s the “cutest 
player on the team.” But when nudged outside his 
comfort zone, Trimble is still inclined to recede 
to the background. “Coach Turgeon expects me to 
be the leader on the team,” he says. “But it’s tough 
for me; I’m used to other people talking.” 

Still, Trimble is working toward a version 2.0, a 
project that both Turgeon and his teammates say 
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has already paid dividends. Now when he sees 
Dodd not setting his pick hard enough in 
practice, he pulls him aside. And after a loss to 
Michigan on Jan. 12, he texted guard Jaylen 
Brantley to tell him he’d need his help to rebound 
from a frustrating two-point outing. 

This isn’t the first time Trimble has had to 
rebrand himself. In high school, the shooting 
guard excelled as a scorer—“Melo scored 30 
points more times than I can remember,’ says 
Joe Wootten, his high school coach in Arlington, 
Virginia—but his 6-foot-2, 175-pound frame 
proved more problematic. So between Trimble’s 
sophomore and junior years, Wootten told him 
what he’d need to do to make it to the next level: 
become a point guard. “Scoring was all I knew,” 
Trimble says. “I didn’t know how to make a 
pocket pass, or how to hit the open guy, or get my 
teammates involved. I didn’t know how to 
do any of that.” 

He confesses that he still looks for the rim first. 
But what he has come to master, Turgeon says, 
is embracing when he needs to and when he 
doesn’t. His assists have nearly doubled in his 
sophomore season (5.3 per game), and his points 
are slightly down (14.4). And that, Turgeon points 
out, is good news for his Terrapins: “If he needed 
to get 20, he’d get 20. He’s such a better player 
this year. It’s not even close.” 

This season he is as likely to spy an open 
teammate beneath the basket as he is to launch 
a 3. And Maryland has infused enough talent 
around Trimble—from experienced transfers 
(Sulaimon, Carter) to blue-chip preps (Diamond 
Stone, the country’s sixth-ranked recruit in 2015)— 
that this squad can win games even with the 
reserved version of him. But the NCAA tourna- 
ment awaits. And if Trimble’s first stab at self- 
reimagination was to determine how far he could 
go as a player, his next one may well dictate how 
far he and his teammates can go together. “They 
say they want me to act like it’s my team,” he says. 

People want to follow Trimble. He just has to 
take the lead. 
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BY DON VAN NATTA JR. 
AND SETH WICKERSHAM 


n West Pico Boulevard in 

Los Angeles, an overgrown 

tree obscures a whitewashed, 
two-story building sandwiched 
between a radio station and 


a studio lot. Inside, it’s a time 
warp. The battered carpet is blue, and the rippled 
wallpaper is bubbling, peeling off: Behind glass 

is a showcase of dull trophies and yellowed photos 
JSrom another era. Everything is labeled “Los Angeles 
Rams.” That team, of course, left LA, its home 

Sor nearly halfa century, for St. Louis after the 1994 
season. But on most days since, this nondescript 
office has remained open, staffed by two people: 
John Shaw, the former team president who engi- 
neered the franchise's flight from Anaheim to 

St. Louis, and his secretary. They work in this nearly 
invisible team outpost, as if the Rams never left. 


Rams owner Stan Kroenke led the 

charge to LA—aided by his chief ally, the 
Cowboys’ Jerry Jones—while a distracted 
Roger Goodell found himself sidelined. 
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ONE NFL OWNER called the meeting a “s--- show.” 
A “nightmare,” another said. Yet another described 
it as “the most contentious and polarizing” in 
decades. On Dec. 2 at the Four Seasons in Irving, 
Texas, the owners-only meeting had a single 
agenda item: Which team or teams should be 
allowed to relocate to Los Angeles? 

The inability of America’s most popular sport 
to occupy the nation’s second-largest market since 
the Rams and Raiders left after the 1994 season 
had become a running joke. In the past two 
decades, at least 20 Los Angeles stadium 
proposals had been designed and junked. An 
expansion team had been awarded to LA in 1999 
but then, mired in red tape, sent to Houston to 
become the Texans. Many clubs had used the 
threat of moving to Los Angeles as leverage to 
build new, publicly financed stadiums. But now, 
the idea of at least one franchise relocating to 
LA wasn’t just a fanciful notion. It was real. 

One proposal was for Stan Kroenke, owner of 
the St. Louis Rams, to build the world’s most 
expensive stadium, a $2.7 billion, 80,000-seat 
roofed venue in Inglewood, just east of Los 
Angeles International Airport. The other proposal 
was for the San Diego Chargers and Oakland 
Raiders, owned by Dean Spanos and Mark Davis, 
to share a $1.8 billion, 65,000-seat open-air 
stadium in Carson, a city about 12 miles south 
of Los Angeles. 

Most owners meetings are boring. Some 


members doze. Groupthink often prevails. Not this 
time. For hours, the owners argued and traded 
barbs. New York Jets owner Woody Johnson spoke 
in support of Kroenke four times, to the annoyance 
of others waiting to be heard just once. Miami 
Dolphins owner Stephen Ross joked that 

the league should hold an auction for the right to 
relocate, though some owners thought he was 
serious. Carolina Panthers owner Jerry Richardson 
argued that Spanos, a beloved owner who for more 
than a decade had tried to build a new stadium in 
San Diego, deserved the market. 

Others insisted that Kroenke had the land and 
the money not just to build a spectacular football 
venue rivaling Cowboys owner Jerry Jones’ AT&T 
Stadium in Arlington, Texas, but to return to 
Los Angeles with a transcendent “football campus,” 
as an owner later put it, with a shopping mall, 
movie theater, office complex and luxury apart- 
ments. The project, to be mostly paid in full by 
Kroenke, had the “wow factor,’ Jones liked to say. 

The dueling proposals did not only represent 
the NFL's most recent, best opportunity to return 
to Los Angeles. They had also become the 
centerpiece of a chaotic power struggle among 
the league’s 32 owners, between the so-called 
new-money group, with members who all 
supported Inglewood, and the old guard, most of 
whom favored Carson. Going into the meeting, 
most believed Carson had more votes. But one 
moment, many would later recall, seemed to halt 


Raiders owner 
Mark Davis [left] 
and Chargers 
owner Dean 
Spanos (right) 
were outflanked 
by Kroenke. 


its momentum. Michael Bidwill, president 

of the Cardinals and a Carson supporter, argued 
that the NFL doesn’t exist just to make rich 
owners richer. Owners needed to consider what 
would be best for the league, and ... 

Jones cut him off: “When you guys moved the 
team from St. Louis to Phoenix—it wasn’t about 
the money?” 

As Bidwill tried to answer, Jones moved in for 
the kill: “You did it for the money.” 


TWO YEARS EARLIER, on Aug. 27, 2013, Kroenke 
and Spanos met for a private dinner at Mastro’s 
Steakhouse in Beverly Hills. At a corner table, 
the two talked cordially—a quiet beginning to a 
29-month saga that would end on Jan. 12 of this 
year in a Houston hotel. Back then, neither man 
could have guessed that the league’s return to 
Los Angeles would become so bloody, bitter and, 
most of all, emblematic of how power in the 
NFL truly works. In contentious closed-door 
meetings in Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, 

New York and, finally, Houston, owners belittled, 
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undercut—even bullied—each other in ways 
never before witnessed, according to interviews 
with more than two dozen owners, league 
officials, team executives, lawyers and staffers 
involved in the relocation efforts, many of 

whom requested anonymity due to the sensitivity 
of the negotiations. 

The split between owners had as much to do 
with personal loyalties as it did the appeal of the 
two stadium proposals. The ruthlessness of 
Kroenke was fixed in sharp relief against the 
abidance of Spanos. The savvy of Jones, who led 


> Will be part of a mixed-use development complex, including 
a 6,000-seat performance venue, a 300-room hotel, 890,000 
square feet of retail space, 2,500 residential units, 25 acres 
of parks and space for the NFL Network. 


the new-money Inglewood supporters, clashed 
with the brute force of Richardson, leader of the 
old-money Carson backers. Bob Iger, chairman 
and CEO of The Walt Disney Company—which 
owns ESPN—was enlisted to run the Carson 
project, with the hope that his star power 

could offset Kroenke’s money. It wasn’t enough. 
In the end, no owner would feel more pain 
than Spanos, the league loyalist who did every- 
thing his peers asked of him—only to be forced 
to work out a face-saving partnership with the 
man who had beaten him to LA, a process that 
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likely won't be resolved until 2017. 

Spanos and Kroenke had long targeted 
Los Angeles as the best, most attractive option for 
relocation of their respective teams. Their peers 
viewed them as being on opposite sides of the 
ownership spectrum. Now 68 years old, Kroenke— 
tall and thin with a thick mustache—was a largely 
quiet partner who rarely attended owners 
meetings and had little patience for the league's 
glacial-paced relocation process. He has made 
much of his estimated net worth of $7.6 billion 
in real estate and bought several sports teams, 
including the Avalanche and the Nuggets. After 
his 2011 majority stake purchase of the English 
Premier League team Arsenal, Kroenke had pined 
for the larger international presence that other 
owners envisioned for the NFL's global future. 

With thinning brown hair and rimmed glasses, 
Spanos was deeply involved in league matters, 
“loyal to a fault,” in the words of a close friend. 
Now 65, he ran the team owned by his 92-year- 
old father, Alex Spanos. The NFL was his primary 
business, even if many owners wondered whether 
he possessed the sharp elbows of his father. 

At Mastro’s, the two men met to determine 
whether they might have a shared vision for 
Los Angeles. Kroenke was enthusiastic about a 
60-acre tract of land in Inglewood, nestled 
between the Forum and the soon-to-be-closed 
Hollywood Park racetrack. Earlier in the year, 
Kroenke had driven around the site at 5:30 a.m. 
and raved about its potential to Rams chief 
operating officer Kevin Demoff and to Jones. 
Spanos, though, was cool on the Inglewood 
location, citing concerns about parking and traffic. 

Still, both men, and their associates, saw the 
convivial dinner as a promising first step toward a 
potential partnership. They agreed to be in touch. 

But after the dinner, Spanos called Kroenke 
several times. Kroenke never returned any of 
the calls. 

Despite Spanos’ reservations, the Inglewood 
land—owned at the time by Wal-Mart, the 
family business of Kroenke’s wife, Ann Walton 
Kroenke—still intrigued Kroenke. At the time, 
it was being sold in a blind auction. Without 
any warning to Spanos, a company set up by 
Kroenke, Pincay RE LLC, offered $90 million, 
outbidding everyone—including NFL executive 
Eric Grubman, who later would become the 
league’s point man on the relocation process. 
Nobody knew whether Grubman had bid on his 
own or on behalf of the league or some other 
buyer. But Kroenke’s purchase—and his later 
deal for an adjacent 238 acres—was a precursor 
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of what would become the dominant theme of 
the NFL's return to Los Angeles: 
Stan Kroenke would not be stopped. 


NOBODY KNEW IT at the time, but the league office 
had already lost control of the Los Angeles 
relocation process. Commissioner Roger Goodell’s 
mishandling of the Ray Rice domestic violence 
discipline in the summer and autumn of 2014 
distracted him from executing the league’s 
longtime goal of returning to LA and severely 
weakened his standing in ownership circles. 


Alex and Dean Spanos and family, Chargers owners, net worth 
$1.69 billion, and Raiders owner Mark Davis, net worth $500 million; 
Disney chairman and CEO Bob Iger oversaw the project. 


> 850,000 square feet for commercial, entertainment and other uses, 
a farmers market, a 350-room hotel and NFL Network studio space. 


Meetings about LA that were scheduled for 
September were pushed to November. The 
distractions also created a power vacuum that 
Grubman—and other owners—eagerly filled. 
Spanos reacted to Kroenke’s Inglewood 
purchase by proposing to buy a 168-acre landfill 
lot in Carson. He and his team had designed a 
creative development method, based on a 
landmark California Supreme Court decision a 
few months earlier, that would expedite the 
arduous process of entitling a stadium to a city 
council vote, overcoming legal hurdles that often 
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take years to clear. At a meeting in Los Angeles in 
mid-November 2014, the Chargers leaders 
presented their plan to Grubman, who some 
owners and executives suspected favored Kroenke 
and Inglewood. 

Both proposals were rolling forward. And then, 
all of a sudden, they weren’t. Later in November, 
several owners who would serve on the league's 
LA committee told Kroenke no team would be 
moving for the 2015 season—owing, in part, to 
Goodell’s weakened leadership. In mid-December, 
on the eve of an important Carson City Council 
stadium meeting, Art Rooney II of the Steelers 
delivered the same message to Spanos, telling him 
to “stand down.” Spanos complied. 

But Kroenke, who was well-versed in relocation 
politics after he had helped move the Rams to 
St. Louis as a minority owner after the 1994 
season, told a few owners that he would play one 
more year in St. Louis but would exercise his 
right to relocate in 2015—“when the window is 
open,” he told associates. Some took Kroenke’s 
declaration as a veiled threat to sue if anyone 
tried to block him; others understood that he had 
paid a fortune for the land and wanted to move 
forward. Jerry Jones, who once played himself on 
an episode of Entourage brokering the NFL's 
return to LA, implored Kroenke to “just go” and 
not wait for the league's sluggish bureaucracy. 

And so on Jan. 5, 2015, Kroenke unveiled plans 
to build his Inglewood stadium, all but announc- 
ing a move to Los Angeles. Spanos and his 
associates not only were furious that Kroenke 
had beaten them out of the gate but were also 
deeply suspicious of Kroenke’s plan to fast-track 
the entitlement process. It was the exact process 
they'd presented to Grubman. The Chargers 
suspected that Grubman had alerted the Rams 
to it; the Rams insisted that their own California- 
based development company knew about it. 

Either way, it didn’t matter. Carson was behind. 


STAY IN THE GAME. If we're not in the game, we get 
nothing. Stay in the game. 

That’s what the Chargers executives kept telling 
each other. Kroenke had land, money and, most 
of all, the shrewdness required to relocate. He 
was willing to sacrifice his relationship with Rams 
fans and with the state in which he was raised— 
something that Spanos, for all of his fights with 
San Diego politicians, seemed reluctant to do. 
Spanos needed help. So Richardson suggested 
that he partner with Mark Davis on the Carson 
project. For years, the Chargers and Raiders, both 
of whom play in baseball venues built in the 
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1960s, had failed to persuade their communities to 
help offset the costs of new football-only stadiums. 
If two teams moved together, Richardson said, it 
would help solve the league’s “California dilemma,’ 
as owners called it. 

Most owners liked the eccentric Davis, now 60, 
even if they knew him only as the quiet guy with 
the bowl cut who had pushed his father Al’s wheel- 
chair through hotel lobbies at league meetings. 
Still, many wondered whether Davis, who never 
had an official job with the Raiders until he 
assumed control of the team after his father’s 
death in 2011, was up to the challenge of shep- 
herding a stadium project alone. He had turned 
down many offers to partner with the 49ers at 
Levi’s Stadium in Santa Clara, and for years, the 
Davis family had resisted offers to buy the team 
and move it south. During one such lunch meeting 
in 2010, two Los Angeles businessmen pitched a 
lowball offer to Al Davis, who started laughing. 
“F--- you,” he told them. “Get the hell out of here.” 
And he went back to eating his lunch. 

So on Feb. 19, 2015, six weeks after Kroenke’s 
Inglewood announcement, the Raiders and 
Chargers proposed their Carson project, a 
football-only venue, unlike the epicenter planned 
for Inglewood, and financed mostly by Goldman 
Sachs. Looking back now, some around the league 
wish that Goodell had locked the three owners in 
a room and forced them to cut a deal right then, 
avoiding the battles and hurt feelings that would 
unfold. Instead, Goodell allowed the NFL’s messy 
form of democracy to run its course, appearing 
strangely detached in meetings. He said almost 
nothing while Grubman, who, like Goodell, 
declined to comment for this story, appeared to 
be too close to Kroenke; some involved in the 
process said they had expected Grubman to be 
strictly neutral. The disjointed process was 
leading to discontent among owners, at a time 
when, with football’s long-term future a constant 
topic of debate, solidarity was needed. 

The stage was now set for a showdown. On 
Aug. 11, 2015, the league’s owners convened at the 
Hyatt Regency, in a Chicago suburb, for a special 
LA meeting. For the first time, both sides 
presented their proposals. 

The Carson team went first. During its 
presentation, Grubman paced in the back of the 
conference room, drinking coffee. 

The Rams contingent went next. Grubman 
moved to the front of the room and took a seat 
at the commissioner's table. The presenters 
showed off a model of their football oasis, and 
Mark Davis stared at it in awe. 


DEC. 17, 2015 


Saints owner Tom Benson posed the first 
question about Inglewood, asking why owners 
should defray the costs of the extra real estate 
developments—up to $200 million in league 
loans available for new stadiums—that would 
benefit only Kroenke. But before Kroenke and 
Demoff could say a word, Grubman jumped in to 
answer the question, explaining that Benson 
misunderstood the amount of money the league 
would contribute. 

The pro-Carson owners couldn't believe that 
a league official appeared to be speaking 
on behalf of the Rams’ proposal. That moment, 
along with persistent rumors that Grubman 
wanted to work for Kroenke in Los Angeles, 
cemented in the minds of some owners that 
he was an agent for Inglewood. 

Later in the meeting, Bears chairman George 
McCaskey asked whether Kroenke would be 
willing to share the stadium with a second team. 
Kroenke reminded the owners of a 2012 memo 
from Goodell that mandated that any LA stadium 
be built to house two teams. Kroenke said he 
could quickly draw up a lease if necessary. 

Some of the owners on the NFL’s six-person 
Committee on Los Angeles Opportunities— 
Richardson, Rooney, John Mara of the Giants, 
Robert Kraft of the Patriots, Clark Hunt of 
the Chiefs and Bob McNair of the Texans, most 
of whom were considered the old guard and 
supported Carson—were offended. Spanos’ family 
had always put the league first, and now Kroenke 


had declared that if it were necessary to take on a 
second team, the Chargers would be relegated to 
a tenant, junior-partner status. Kroenke consid- 
ered his invitation to be sincere. He had extended 
a hand as far as he could, given the agreement 
between Spanos and Davis for Carson. 

Before the meeting ended, Jones, as would be 
his habit, took control. He delivered a rollicking, 
profanity-laced eight-minute endorsement of 
Kroenke’s monumental vision, saying in his 
Arkansas drawl that whichever owner returned to 
Los Angeles, he needed to have “big balls.” 

It was awkward and hilarious. Everyone, 
including Kroenke, tried not to laugh. But it was 
also a welcomed sentiment for the new-money 
owners such as Dan Snyder of the Redskins 
and Jeffrey Lurie of the Eagles, who backed 
Inglewood. “If you want to do it right,” Jones 
continued, “you have to step up.” 

With a final vote scheduled for Jan. 12, 2016, in 
Houston, only five months away, the Carson 
supporters knew they were in trouble. Making 
matters worse, Spanos and Davis had argued 
with each other about Carson earlier that day in 
front of other owners. Still, Jones sensed Spanos 
had enough support to prevent Kroenke from 
going to Los Angeles alone. After the meeting, 
Jones approached Spanos on the tarmac where a 
handful of owners had parked their planes. 

“I want you in LA with Stan,’ Jones told 
Spanos. 

Spanos was noncommittal. He had no interest 
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in partnering with Kroenke. 

Meanwhile, a few old-guard owners had 
another idea to help their friend. If Carson was 
going to succeed, the project needed a star. 


SHORTLY BEFORE THE Chicago meetings, Bob Iger 
received a call from Jerry Richardson. The 
Panthers’ owner wanted to meet the Disney CEO, 
but Richardson didn’t identify the topic—only 
that the sit-down should be conducted under 
strict secrecy. An Iger confidant suggested that 
Richardson was inquiring about his interest in 
perhaps replacing the wounded Goodell, but Iger 
suspected otherwise. 

After all, a year earlier both Goodell and Kraft 
had asked Iger whether he’d be interested in 
getting involved in a team that could move to LA, 
tapping into his local expertise and gravitas. The 
topic came up again in April when Iger ran into 
Mark Davis at a Clippers game, a meeting that led 
to a few discussions about Iger buying a share of 
the Raiders. And so when Iger and Richardson 
met on Aug. 5 for two hours in Iger’s office in 
Burbank, Richardson asked Iger about the 
market. One team or two? Carson or Inglewood? 
They agreed to stay in touch. 

Over the next few days, Iger researched the 
Carson site online, noting its proximity to a 
cross-section of freeways. Richardson and Iger 
met two more times, talked often on the phone 
and traded email. Iger liked the fact that Carson 
would be an open-air stadium, unlike the roofed 


one Kroenke wanted to build. He also preferred 
parking lots rather than the garages proposed at 
Inglewood that would limit tailgating and make 
game-day traffic a mess. “This is great,” Iger told 
Richardson. It was exactly what Richardson 
wanted to hear. So he asked whether Iger would 
be willing to talk with Spanos and Davis about it. 

In early October, Iger met with Spanos at the 
Shutters hotel in Santa Monica. A month later, 
Disney’s board of directors approved Iger’s 
involvement. On Nov. 11, it was announced that 
Iger had become the nonexecutive chairman of 
Carson Holdings, the joint venture between the 
Chargers and Raiders, with an option to become a 
minority owner of one of the franchises after the 
stadium was completed. 

Goodell, who privately preferred the Inglewood 
site but had pledged to remain neutral, told a 
friend that Iger’s involvement was a potential 
“game changer” for Carson. Having helped 
negotiate billions of dollars of rights contracts 
with the NFL, Iger and some of the owners were 
acquaintances. He knew how the league worked. 
Many owners who had considered Kroenke to be a 
Los Angeles lock worried that now he might lose. 


OWNERS AND EXECUTIVES say the following weeks 
were among the wildest they had seen. They called 
and texted each other daily with sales pitches, 
demands and gossip. Almost nothing was out of 
bounds. Some Carson supporters weighed ways to 
try to jam up Kroenke, such as forcing him to pay 
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the entire $550 million relocation fee up front 
while giving Spanos and Davis a payment plan. 
Undecided owners considered the price of their 
vote, whether it was changing their division and 
conference alignment, horse-trading a vote for a 
promise of future support for an ownership 
succession plan or a new stadium of their own. 
Others were convinced that some owners didn’t 
even know where Carson and Inglewood were 
located. “Owners were all over the place,” one 
team executive says. 

By most estimates, Carson had managed to 
cobble together 18 votes, shy of the 24 required 
for relocation. The Rams moving alone to 
Inglewood had only about seven votes. Many 
owners thought Kroenke was hell-bent on trying 
to reach nine, just enough to prevent the Carson 
project from reaching 24 votes and keeping him 
in the game. The silent majority preferred the 
Inglewood site but liked Spanos better than 
Kroenke. Most owners wanted to avoid a Raiders 
return to Los Angeles, owing to Al Davis’ burned 
bridges and the co-opting of the team apparel by 
gangs, concerns so deep that some wouldn’t even 
consider Carson. “It’s hard to get owners to move,” 
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Iger says now. “Each one is a boss in his own right.” 

And so the battle for Los Angeles became a 
battle between Richardson and Jones, two Jerrys 
with dueling powers of persuasion. Jones mostly 
worked the phones, trying to broker a partnership 
for the Rams and Chargers in Inglewood. On 
Noy. 27, Kroenke wrote a letter pledging to allow 
a partner, though it would not extend to the 
stadium’s design or the surrounding develop- 
ment. It was a major concession, encouraged by 
Jones after calculating that Kroenke likely wasn’t 
going to get 24 votes on his own. Spanos and 
Davis still refused to consider it, but Jones 
continued to push for support, convinced that the 
membership silently preferred it. 

Richardson flew his private plane to visit 
several owners. Everyone around the league 
called it the Jerry Tour. He insisted that Carson 
was the better site and that the league not only 
would regret leaving St. Louis for a second time 
but would set an awful precedent by turning away 
the estimated $477 million in public funds for a 
new stadium that the state of Missouri was poised 
to offer. At times, Richardson’s hard-charging 
style, delivered with a threatening tone and citing 
favors he had done for them, offended some 
owners. “He bullied people,” a team executive 
says. “Some were turned off by his forcefulness.” 

It was clear that the owners were playing by 
their own rules—and, as a league insider working 
with all three teams later said, “They make up the 
rules as they go.” A news report said that the 
league would pledge an extra $100 million to help 
St. Louis finance a new $1.1 billion riverfront 
stadium—a move that McNair, the Texans’ owner 
and a Carson supporter, predicted would prevent 
the Rams from meeting the league's relocation 
guidelines. But days later, Goodell wrote a letter 
saying that the $100 million would not be 
available. And the night before St. Louis voted on 
the stadium package, Grubman called in to the 
show of local radio host Bernie Miklasz to 
describe St. Louis’ new stadium proposal as 
“suboptimal” and say that Kroenke was “going 
to keep his options open.” It seemed to validate 
what many had long suspected: He wanted the 
Rams to move. 

It was chaos. The spectacle of NFL leaders 
undercutting St. Louis’ attempt to keep the Rams, 
and the uncertainty in San Diego and Oakland, 
was becoming another public-relations disaster. 
Goodell privately expressed frustration about all 
three owners—if they were elite, they wouldn't 
be trying to relocate in the first place, he told a 
friend—but in the end, the commissioner 
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supported their efforts to leave. A few days after 
all three teams filed for relocation, Goodell issued 
a 147-page report that called the efforts of all three 
markets to keep their respective teams “unsatis- 
factory and inadequate.” It was an official green 
light for all of them to move, knowing that at least 
one team would be forced to crawl back home. 

Soon news broke that Kroenke would build a 
stadium in Inglewood no matter how the owners 
voted, a charge the mayor of Inglewood denied 
but some around the league believed to be true. 
Many Kroenke supporters were furious that he 
would risk alienating owners so close to a vote. 
“There it is,” said one executive of a pro-Inglewood 
team. “A big middle finger to the league.” 

All three teams privately vowed to abide by the 
membership’s vote, and each of the three owners 
had to sign an agreement pledging not to sue if 
his relocation proposal was rejected. But by then 
the LA derby had become an open war, beyond 
anyone’s control. Before a late-season AFC game, 
two owners met in a luxury box and wondered 
how the LA vote would turn out in Houston. “I 
don’t know,’ one owner told the other. “Stan is 
more interested in blocking Dean than he is in 
finding 24 votes.” 


PROGNOSTICATIONS DEPENDED ON which Houston 
restaurant you happened to be having dinner at on 
Jan. 11, the night before the final meeting. Those 
at Vallone’s steakhouse across the street from the 
Westin hotel, the venue for the owners meeting, 
mostly predicted the Rams and Chargers would 
end up in Inglewood. Those at a private room at 
Eddie V’s Prime Seafood felt certain Carson would 
prevail. If Iger could assuage the antipathy toward 
the Raiders and get 20 votes, and if the LA 
committee voted for Carson, the rest of the votes 
would fall in line—or, worst case, a final vote would 
be delayed until the Super Bowl. 

At 10 p.m., the Chargers and Raiders received 
a curious email from league officials: a proposal 
for one of the two teams to share Inglewood with 
the Rams. It was a modified version of a resolu- 
tion Jones had submitted the previous weekend, 
calling for the Rams and Chargers to share 
Inglewood. Spanos and his associates were 
offended. The eleventh-hour email suggested that 
before the owners voted, the league was laying 
the groundwork for its own solution. 

At 9 the next morning, 32 owners—or, in a 
handful of cases, their representatives—entered 
the Azalea Ballroom on the Westin’s fourth floor. 
Each person settled into a large leather chair 
for a session that league officials had warned 
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could take two days, though the owners nearly 
all hoped to get out of town that evening and 
pocket their share of the relocation fees, 

$17.7 million or $35.5 million, depending on 
whether one or two teams moved. 

The Rams won a coin flip and presented first. 
Over 35 minutes, Demoff offered details about 
how a potential partnership would work, showing 
how the stadium would use digitized screens to 
show the logos, sponsors and Ring of Fame for 
either team, solving the dual-branding problem. 
It was a big reversal for Kroenke, but many 
owners found it to be sincere and attractive and, 
most of all, exactly what they wanted to hear. 

On behalf of Carson, Iger went next. He tried 
to “break the ice,” he says now, with a joke about 
how in his 42 years at ABC and Disney, he had 
paid more money to the NFL than anyone else. 
The quip was met with blank stares. For about 
20 minutes, Iger spoke with a slideshow behind 
him, then ended with another prepared line, a 
spin-off of the famous commercial of the Super 
Bowl MVP shouting, “I’m going to Disney 
World!” “I hope I’m going to the NFL!” Iger said. 
Again, silence. 

After Iger left the ballroom and returned to his 
suite, Jones said, “He said he paid us. Last time 
I checked, that money is coming from Disney 
shareholders, not him.” 

The message was unmistakable: NFL owners 
listen only to each other. 

The owners first voted on whether to opt for a 
secret ballot, a rarely used method some owners 
had quietly requested back in August. It won, 
19-13. Then the owners moved to a debate 
period. Paul Allen of the Seahawks opened the 
discussion by asking everyone to forget about the 
teams and the personalities involved and ask, 
What's the best site? Let’s work backward from 
there. One owner then reminded everyone that 
Carson “is literally a dump.” Still, the Los Angeles 
committee recommended Carson by a 5-1 vote, 
with only Hunt dissenting. 

A committee vote is usually a reliable predictor 
of the full ownership’s vote. And so, during a 
lunch break, some owners were so certain that 
Carson would win that they checked out of their 
rooms. Luggage embroidered with team logos 
filled the Westin’s lobby. Two rows of black SUVs 
idled outside the hotel, ready to go to a nearby 
private airport. 

Initially, four resolutions were going to be 
considered for a vote. But Steve Bisciotti, the 
Ravens’ owner, argued that the proposals 
conflicted with one another. And so the owners 


agreed to consider only two: the Rams-Chargers 
to Inglewood and Chargers-Raiders in Carson, 
pitting a version of Jerry Jones’ proposal against 
Carson. When the first secret ballot for relocation 
was tallied, the Rams-Chargers in Inglewood won 
by a whopping 21-11 vote. 

The Carson team was stunned. It was all but 
over. The membership essentially had ordered 
Spanos to work out a deal with Kroenke, leaving 
him little leverage: become a tenant, try to negoti- 
ate the terms of a broader Inglewood partnership 
or return to San Diego hat in hand. Goodell, 
Grubman, the Los Angeles committee owners 
and members from the Carson team huddled 
in a private meeting area to hammer out a 
resolution. The mood was somber. Kraft, Hunt, 
MeNair and Mara led the negotiations; Goodell 
mostly listened. Rooney and Richardson were 
quiet, even “despondent,” one meeting participant 
says, angry on Spanos’ behalf and frustrated that 
their recommendation was ignored. “These are 
proud people,” the participant says. “It was a slap 
in their faces.” 

Roughly four hours later, the league announced 
that the owners, by a vote of 30-2, had approved 
the Rams for immediate relocation to Inglewood, 
with the Chargers having a yearlong option to 
join them. If the Chargers didn’t exercise the 
option, the Raiders would have a year to join the 
Rams in Inglewood. The Chargers and Raiders 
would receive $100 million extra from the league 
to help defray the cost of a new stadium if they 
remained in their current markets. 

Shortly after, Goodell, Kroenke, Spanos, Davis 
and a few others held a news conference. Kroenke 
and Spanos stood apart from each other. Nobody 
looked happy. 

Goodell spoke first. When he announced 
that the Rams had won the right to relocate, 
Spanos closed his eyes and breathed deeply and 
loudly, as if preparing to speak at a funeral. 
When Goodell said that the Chargers had the 
option to join the Rams, Spanos closed his eyes 
and sighed again. Calling the relocation “a 
painful process,” Goodell acknowledged excite- 
ment but also disappointment that “we weren’t 
able to get it done for our fans in St. Louis, 

San Diego and Oakland.” 

Spanos read a short statement that he would 
continue to explore his options and took ques- 
tions. “This has really been excruciating for 
everyone,” said Spanos, who left the room shortly 
after as Kroenke was speaking. A historic 
moment, two decades in the making, signaled 
stark bitterness rather than elation. 


In the lobby of the Westin after the news 
conference, Jerry Jones exited an elevator, 
carrying a nearly empty glass of whiskey, looking 
both energized and relieved. Though he deeply 
believed that the vote reflected the league’s best 
interest, Jones had engineered the defeat of one 
of the most beloved owners by one of the shrewd- 
est. A few feet away at the hotel bar, some owners 
took turns consoling Spanos. He felt as if he’d 
been stabbed in the back. Someone suggested 
that he should pull a Kroenke and move to 
Carson anyway. Spanos didn’t want to hear it. A 
few weeks later, Kroenke would announce that he 
had reached an agreement to partner with the 
Chargers in Inglewood. On the same day, Spanos 
said his team would stay in San Diego for the 
2016 season, adding, “I hope for the long term in 
a new stadium.” In a referendum this November, 
Spanos will ask San Diego voters to approve 
hundreds of millions in public money for a new 
stadium, a long shot. This gambit all but assures 
that the ugly process, and uncertainty hanging 
over two NFL cities in California with old 
stadiums, will continue at least another year. 
Jones, though, was unapologetically proud. He 
had helped at least double the Rams’ franchise 
value, ranked at a league-low $930 million in 
2014 by Forbes, and had given Spanos the chance 
to increase the value of the Chargers if he chose to 
move to Inglewood. The race for LA was always a 
race for money, and so it ended the only way it 
could. “Stan is a tremendous asset for the NFL,” 
Jones said. “He’s God-sent, really.” 

A few hours later, at Vallone’s steakhouse, 
Jones, Kroenke and a handful of associates held 
court. It was nearly 1 a.m., and they had an 
entire section of the restaurant to themselves. 
Kroenke’s move, which in some ways began with 
a steak dinner with Spanos in 2013, was ending 
with another. Every five minutes or so, Jones 
would stop the conversation, raise his glass 
and say, “The Los Angeles Rams,’ as if none of 
them could quite believe it. 


THE DAY AFTER the vote, the dusty, dated office 
of the Los Angeles Rams on West Pico was alive 
Sor the first time in years. Spread out on desks 
were newspapers announcing the Rams’ return. 
The phone was buzzing. John Shaw, the former 
president, was at his desk, chatting with a friend. 
His secretary read headlines out loud. “They're 
coming to Inglewood,” she said, still in disbelief: 
On the office’s front door, someone had posted 

a yellow note: 

“Welcome back!” B 
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Snowboarder Chloe Kim is the first 
athlete under 16 to win two X Games 
golds and the first woman to land 
back-to-back 1080s in a contest. 

In advance of X Games Oslo 

(Feb. 24-28), she gives us her spin 

on her history-making moments. 


INTERVIEW BY ALYSSA ROENIGK 


How different was it coming into X Games Aspen 

in January as the defending gold medalist? 

It was funny because all I saw on Instagram and 
Twitter was, “If Chloe wins gold, she will be the 
youngest to get two gold medals before turning 
16.” I thought it was fun, but I don’t go into a 
contest thinking I will defend my gold medal. 

I go with a run in mind that I want to land. It’s a 
fun story for everyone else, but it’s not something 
I’m concerned with. It’s more for the public. 


You were 13 at your first X Games in 2014. You’re 
15 now, and people were using the words “mature” 
and “veteran” to describe you in Aspen. You don’t 
even have a driver’s license yet. What is that like? 
I appreciate it, but I still have a lot to learn. I’m 
not a veteran. Kelly [Clark] has everything 
figured out. I don’t know when I am going to be 
like that. Hopefully soon. When people call me a 
veteran, it makes me sound old. But I saw a bowl 
of candy the other day—and I couldn’t resist. 


Last year at X Games, you had a bad fall in practice, 
got up and won the event. This year the conditions 
were snowy, yet you seemed unfazed. Where does 
that strong-mindedness come from? 

I was touched when it was storming this year and 
people showed up to cheer us on. I thought, “I am 
going to put on a good show today.” It’s important 
to be able to ride in any condition. Except for 
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wind; I cannot ride in wind. But if it snowed a 
foot or two, that is when control comes into play. 
Thankfully, I have been able to deal with the 
snow. It shows how much hard work pays off, by 
going back and working on the basics. 


At the U.S. Grand Prix in Park City, Utah, just one 
week after Aspen, you became the first woman to 
land back-to-back 1080s in competition. When did 
you decide you wanted to attempt that run? 

That day. My 720s were easy and smooth and big, 
so I thought, “Let’s just send one.” It was crazy 
because I didn’t try a Cab 10 [1080] in that pipe 
at all before finals. But it was bluebird and super 
sunny: I had to do it. 


What does it mean to you to be the first woman 
to land back-to-back 1080s? 

When I learned my first 10, my friend was like, 
“You're finally doing man tricks.” I thought that 


TO READ THE EXTENDED INTERVIEW 
WITH KIM, GO TO ESPNW.COM 


Kim’s 95 was the top 
single-run score, men 
or women, in Aspen. 


was so funny. It will show people women’s 
snowboarding isn’t a joke. I knew if I could get 
back-to-back 10s, it would be a huge step for 
women’s snowboarding. 


Who were the riders you admired growing up? 
Kelly Clark and Torah Bright and Hannah Teter, 
because I watched the Olympics when I was 
younger and they stood out so much because they 
were going bigger and had so much style. 


What is it like to hear those women say you are 

the rider to beat? 

I don’t like the word “beat.” It does feel all right, 

I guess. But at the end of the day, I am just happy 
to put down a run. Going into every contest, 

I don’t think about beating this person or that 
person. It would create unnecessary anxiety. 

If I think I stomped a solid run, then I’m stoked 
with myself no matter what. 
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IF THE MATRIX TAUGHT US ANYTHING, IT’S THIS: Our universe is binary. Believe all you want that matter 
is solid and reality is real. But until you appreciate that literally everything can be converted to Os and 1s, A | 
rendered in simulations and wrung through algorithms, you're failing to grasp the potential of our data- TRUEHOOP PRESENTS 


driven world. * Rest assured, this is not a thing the NBA has failed to grasp. The league has brought the Xe | N 
metric revolution to the human molecular level, remaking the bodies of its players through analytics. Now, in 
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ANALYTICS OF THE NBA BODY 


IN 2017) WHEN the Spurs lost to the 
Cighth=seeded Grizziesimthe first round 
Of the NBA playotis, it seemed possible 
their epic rum was anally ending. Like 
29 Other teams, they needed the next 
Tin Duncan, if such a thing existed. 
Unlike other teams, thouch, they had no 
evident way to set one. Their winning 
record earned them low draft picks, and 
@ 1Oster Of cheap journeymen and 
untouchable oldereuys left them without 
iish=srade trade assets. 

Except; entering-his-prime George 


coe 
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Hill. Yes, that George Hill, the point 
guard whom coach Gregg Popovich still 
raves about half a decade later. In a move 
few saw coming, Hill was shipped out on 
draft night for the Pacers’ first-round 
pick, 15th overall. Experts have learned to 
be cautious in criticizing the Spurs—so 
many of their moves pan out—but it was 
a genuine head-scratcher to trade a 
proven commodity for a roll of the dice. 
Not five years later, somehow the Spurs 
are arguably better than ever, and that 
15th pick—an unheralded prospect who 


Leonard’s minutes per game 
through Feb. 9, second 
lowest of any player in the 
top 10 in RPM. The lowest? 
Teammate Tim Duncan’s. 


struggled to average 16 points a game in 
the Mountain West Conference—is 
creeping into the MVP debate. Entering 
the second half, Kawhi Leonard owns 

the league's fourth-best real plus-minus, 
ahead of LeBron James and Kevin Durant. 
His rise has been so rapid and unexpected 
that he earned a starting spot in the 
All-Star Game even as half the nation 
remains unsure how to pronounce his first 
name (all together now: kuh-WHY). 

But Leonard’s success is far from a 
happy accident. It stems from a revolu- 
tion in body analytics that is transforming 
the NBA, one human being at a time— 
and from a player whose mind and body 
size up perfectly for this new world. 


MEASURING NBA PLAYERS has long been, 
at best, an inexact science. 

Like, exactly how tall is Charles Barkley? 
Listed at 6-foot-6 his entire career, it’s 
revealed in the memoir J May Be Wrong 
but I Doubt It that he’s really been 6-434 
all along. According to the NBAss official 
guide, four-year player Mario Bennett 
withered from 6-9 to 6-6 in the 1998 
offseason. It’s been said that Kevin Garnett 
insisted on being listed at 6-11 to avoid the 
paint-patrolling tasks that 7-footers are 
subjected to. So: 6-11 it was. 

This imprecision extends to the box 
score, where it’s not hard to find home 
cooking at work. In his Motor City 
heyday, Ben Wallace somehow blocked 
a generous 653 shots in Detroit but just 
458 on the road. More recently, Anthony 
Davis, in his first All-Star season, averaged 
3.7 blocks at home and just 1.9 on the 
road. The Hornets averaged a whopping 
5.0 more assists per game at home from 
1994 through 2002. 

Commissioner Adam Silver, czar of the 
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uniquely technocratic NBA, is not wired for this kind of fuzzy math. 
When he took over for David Stern two years ago, he made a series 
of changes to sharpen the NBA‘s measurements. For the 2013-14 
season, the league partnered with Stats LLC and installed SportVU 
player-tracking cameras in every arena. Now player speed, distance 
traveled and acceleration can all be cataloged and chewed on by 
data-crazed NBA fans and teams. The cameras even track potential 
assists. (Sorry, Charlotte!) To help dig into the mountain of data, the 
league office hired Harvard graduate Jason Rosenfeld as director of 
basketball analytics in the summer of 2014. The following March, 
the league began its first systematic public assessment of referees, 
publishing “Last Two Minutes” officiating reports. 

More quietly, in 2014 Silver hired a sports science institute 
called P3 Applied Sports Science to modernize the league's draft 
combine. Beyond using tape measures, P3 puts players through a 
series of movements assessed by high-tech force plates embedded 
in the floor and cameras shooting from multiple angles, all feeding 
data into laptops. The founder, Dr. Marcus Elliott, says P3 asks 
not just how high do you jump but also how do you land and how 
high and how quickly can you jump a second time. The goal is to 
find patterns that predict injury. If a player lands on his right leg 
with disproportionately more force than his left, for example, that 
might be a signal of weakness in his left ankle. Even the smallest 
hitch in a player’s running pattern could, over time, create a chain 
reaction of physical breakdowns, a human butterfly effect. 

So it is that the NBA has become primed to optimize a player 
with the right unique mix of physical attributes—the type of 
player who might have been overlooked just a few years ago. 


MEASURING KAWHI LEONARD can cause a sports scientist to 
recalibrate his equipment. Relative to his height, Leonard 
wields the longest wingspan of any player in the NBA’ combine 
database—4¥% inches beyond what’s expected of a 6-7 man. His 
hands are bigger than Anthony Davis’, 934 inches from the base 
of his palm to the tip of his middle finger. Of the active players 
who've gone through the combine since 2010, he has the widest 
hands on record, at 1114 inches. 

Randy Shelton, Leonard’s strength and conditioning coach at 
San Diego State, recalls the day he looked up at SDSU’s student 
section to see a fan clutching a giant cutout of Kawhi’s head 
affixed to a blue Na’vi body from Avatar. Spurs fans today may call 
Leonard The Claw. But the Human Avatar is the nickname that 
captures the tantalizing potential Shelton saw in college: “That's 
exactly how I wanted him to play. You want to be able to move at 
any degree at full speed and change direction like an Avatar.” 

It was a twist of the knee that helped Leonard fulfill that vision. 
During his second NBA season in 2012, Leonard was sidelined for 
18 games with quadriceps tendinitis near his left knee. That 
offseason, the Spurs sent him to P3 to assess his vastus medialis, a 
teardrop-shaped muscle in the quads that powers the knee joint. 
“They focus on trying to balance out your body,’ Leonard explains. 
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“You don’t train there. I learned more 
about the body.” 

When P3’s evaluation showed imbal- 
ances from his injury—the particulars of 
which P3 refused to reveal to ESPN— 
Leonard and Shelton devoted that summer 
to ensuring his quads weren't just strong 
but symmetrically and multidirectionally 
strong. “Most players are linear; they can 
run in a straight line and jump vertically,’ 
Shelton says. “But with Kawhi, we focus on 
perfecting change of direction.” 

His transformation was underway, and 
Leonard attacked it with zeal. Shelton, 
who works out the forward almost every 
summer in San Diego, says the practice 
court is where Leonard comes alive, 
morphing from the quietest player on the 
NBA’ most media-averse team to a 
230-pound blabbermouth: Why are we 
doing this? Where are we supposed to go 
with this? How’s my form? Are my feet 
right? Is my weight distribution OK? 
How does my back look? 

Indeed, P3’s computers do only so 
much—gleaning an athlete’s movements 
through body sensors and superimposing 
those atop “ideal” movement patterns. It 
pays off only to the extent that a player 
can, over time, groove new habits. Shelton 
says Leonard, obsessed with achieving 
flawless precision, is, in that way, the 
perfect student: “Kawhi loves the analytics 
side, loves to look at everything, wants to 
know. That’s the beauty about it.” 

Today, Shelton shows his college athletes 
video of Leonard guarding LeBron or KD 
simply by sliding laterally better than they 


You can’t swing an elbow in the NBA without smacking 
into a tattoo. But now, instead of having an artistic use, 
a tat could be part of the wearable-technology 
revolution. Introducing Chaotic Moon Studios, a 
software development company in Austin, Texas, that 
has created a device that lives on your skin and can 
gather, among other things, data on shooting form— 
suchas where, when and how a player is applying force. 
It can also measure biometric health through tiny 
biosensors that wirelessly transfer data to, of course, an 
app on your phone. Says Eric Schneider, a technologist 
for Chaotic Moon, which has been developing the 
product for the past six months: “The Tech Tat lives on 
the skin like a fabric arm brace.” But where will J.R. 
Smith find the room? —ANTHONY OLIVIERI 


can. He routinely preaches to them: “You 
gotta have hips like Kawhi.” 


AVATAR HIPS OR no Avatar hips, no one 
could have expected this. After winning 
the Defensive Player of the Year award last 
season, Leonard is now the NBAs only 
player to rank top-12 in real plus-minus 
on both ends of the floor. After missing 

75 percent of his college 3s, he put his mind 
to work with Spurs shooting coach Chip 
Engelland and is now among the NBAs 
leaders in 3-point percentage. Better still, 
he’s doing it for the Spurs, who were early 
adopters of a host of analytics-focused 
technologies—SportVU, Second Spectrum 
and Catapult—and named the best 
analytical team in pro sports at the 2015 
MIT Sloan Sports Analytics Conference. 

Leonard is the beneficiary. While many 
teams would grind a 24-year-old star into 
the ground, the Spurs are playing him just 
over 32 minutes per game. Like the 
holders of a dividend stock, they're cashing 
in on Leonard slowly but surely. 

Which helps, in a way, explain one last 
story: In late January, Leonard was 
named a starter for the All-Star Game— 
making him the only player other than 
Michael Jordan and Hakeem Olajuwon to 
be awarded Finals MVP, defensive player 
of the year and an All-Star starter. When 
Shelton heard, he texted congratulations. 
What he received in reply was so bland, so 
understated, it seemed eerily reminiscent 
of a certain longtime Spur. “Thanks,” 
replied the next Tim Duncan. “This is just 
the beginning.” B 
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How one unorthodox trainer helped Stephen Curry 
turn the injuries that cursed the start 
of his NBA career into his greatest blessing. 
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DIDN'T KNOW IF HE’ 


It was April 25, 2012, and inside the Southern California Orthopedic Institute in 
Van Nuys, a renowned surgeon hovered over a baby-faced, decreasingly conscious 
Curry. In the vast majority of the ankles operated on by Dr. Richard Ferkel, who's cut 
thousands of holes into hundreds of NBA players since 1983, he knew precisely what 
he’d find well before the anesthesia started pumping—structural damage, scar tissue, 
etc. But here in this fourth-floor operating room, something wasn’t adding up with his 
185-pound patient. As the clock ticked and the Curry family prayed just down the hall, 
Steph went to sleep a mystery. 

Before the drugs hit, Ferkel had explained a range of potential outcomes. Less than a 
year before, in Curry’s hometown of Charlotte, North Carolina, a specialist had already 
sliced open that same right ankle and rebuilt two ligaments that had stretched apart 
like a rotting sweater. The worst-case scenario now? Total re-reconstruction, meaning 
that everything rebuilt in Curry’s first surgery would be reattempted. If that proved 
necessary, they’d use better parts—specifically, tendons from a cadaver—and the 
projected recovery time would be at least six months. But such an operation would also 
be extreme enough that no one would be sure how the new hinge would hold up on the 
court. One near certainty: With Curry’s rookie deal expiring in six months, on Nov. 1, 
2012, his future with Golden State would be that much hazier. His agent would likely 
need to negotiate an extension before the undead ankle could appear in a game. 
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Understand: The four doctors and two 
nurses in the operating room didn’t know 
they were endeavoring to save the future 
of the NBA. Nobody, anywhere, consid- 
ered that a 24-year-old who was still 
getting carded at California Pizza Kitchen 
was the impending nightmare of both 
LeBron James and Kevin Durant. At this 
point, Curry’s trajectory was just depress- 
ing: In his first NBA season after the 
original procedure, he suffered five ankle 
sprains while playing in a mere 26 games. 

“He was turning his ankle in completely 
nontraditional, crazy ways,’ Warriors 
general manager Bob Myers says. One 
time, Curry turned it while hopping into 
a passing lane during a preseason game 
against the Lakers. Another time, he was 
dribbling upcourt against the Spurs, with 
no one around, only to have his right 
foot fishtail like an old tire on black ice. 
“It was scary,’ Myers says. “I’d never seen 
someone sprain his ankle like that prior to 
Steph. And I haven't seen it since.” 

The league had once envisioned Curry 
as a sharpshooter with a close-up 
magician’s gift of misdirection. But now, 
as the Warriors guard rested atop Ferkel’s 
operating table, his career resembled a 
crossover in reverse: a case of ankles 
breaking a man. “People started saying, 
‘Steph’s got glass ankles. Steph’s Grant 
Hill 2.0,” recalls Bryant Barr, Curry’s best 
friend and college teammate at Davidson. 
“He didn’t hide his emotions, his frustra- 
tion, for anyone.” In college, somehow, 
Curry had no history of right ankle 
trouble. As a pro? The sight of the guy 
chucking his mouth guard, punching a 
padded chair or slapping the floor in 
existential agony became more memo- 
rable than any highlight. 

When Curry eventually blacked out on 
the operating table, however, a rather 
remarkable thing happened. A recent 
battery of strength tests, nerve tests, 
X-rays, MRIs and CAT scans had all 
failed to resolve why his ankle kept 
buckling. But a set of stress X-rays 
conducted midsleep, when pain can’t 
impact motion, formally ruled out any 
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structural damage to the ligaments. A 
1-ounce HD camera snaked into Curry’s 
subtalar and ankle joints produced 
images of thick, sticky bands of scar 
tissue—‘“like crab meat,’ Ferkel says—as 
well as inflamed tissue, bone spurs and 
chips of cartilage. To anyone else, 
orthopedic seafood might be revolting. 
To Curry, “it was good news,” he says. 
“The least intrusive outcome.” A motor- 
ized device called a shaver scraped and 
vacuumed all of it away in less than 

90 minutes. No zombie tendons neces- 
sary. Projected recovery time: three 

to four months. 

Easier said than done, of course. Three 
months later, in July 2012, Curry was 
rehabbing with his personal trainer, 
Brandon Payne, when he made a startling 
confession: “I feel like I’ve been doing 
nothing but rehabbing for two years,” 
Curry quietly told him. “I feel like ’m 
never going to be able to play again.” 

He looked exceptionally miserable. And 
everyone could see it. 

“Steph was sick and tired of it,” Myers 
recalls. “He said, “This ankle thing is not 
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gonna be my life. 


IT’S NEARING MIDNIGHT in downtown 
Atlanta, and inside the players’ lounge at 
an eerily empty Philips Arena, Keke Lyles 
is rotating his hips while grabbing his 
butt with both hands. Lyles has 24-hour 
entree to this room as the Hawks’ new 
executive director of player performance, 
overseeing all medical, rehab and 
strength and conditioning decisions. 

The bearded 31-year-old received such 
an imposing title, which came with the 
power to handpick his own staff, in order 
to lure him away from his previous 
employer, Golden State. Or, as LeBron 
James described the title-winning, 
scratch-resistant team in November, 
“The most healthy team I’ve ever seen 

in NBA history.” 

Before joining the Warriors as perfor- 
mance director in 2013, Lyles had been 
watching Curry from afar in Minnesota, 
where he was the Timberwolves’ strength 
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3-POINTERS THROUGH FEB. 9 


With 31 games still to go, Curry’s 3-point total already ranked tied for eight in NBA history. 


Of course, he already owns three of the five best single-season totals—including a record 
286 3s last season. In his first two campaigns? He combined for 317. 


e e e 
2015-16 OFFENSIVE RATING 


Curry’s rating this season 
outpaces the career-best 114.2 
he posted in 2014-15. His 
number has improved in each of 
e e the past three seasons. e 


and conditioning coach. For all of the rehab hopelessness in 
July 2012, Curry would proceed to play a reassuring 78 games 
that season with a breakout 22.9/4.0/6.9 line. Ferkel’s surgery, 
though, was no miracle cure. “You could see when Steph didn’t 
trust his ankle,” says forward Brandon Rush, who was on that 
2012-13 team. “He didn’t try to make the moves he usually makes. 
He didn’t finish and take contact like he usually takes.” Curry 
missed four games in January 2013 with right ankle sprains, 
exited one March game early for the same reason and—worst of 
all—rolled his left ankle during both Warriors playoff series, 
hobbling him against the Nuggets and then the Spurs. 

So Lyles arrived in Oakland with a new theory. At first blush, 
the Northeastern grad can seem like a bro-ish ex-athlete—which, 
having grown up in Southern California, Lyles technically is. But 
in his junior year of high school, a life spent hooping was disrupted 
by a condition called femoroacetabular impingement, wherein 
extra bone growth causes excruciating pain in the hip. That part of 
the body is what turned his fascination inward, Lyles says, toward 
a career spent obsessing over how to fix athletes. And it is the 
same part of the body that would spring to mind, years later, when 
Lyles faced his first and foremost assignment with Golden State. 
Hence the pedagogical clutching of his derriere. 

Curry, Lyles believed, was already among the best in the world 
at changing direction. But the guard overwhelmingly relied on 


PPG, FIRST 180 GAMES 


Curry has averaged at least 22.9 
ppg in each of his four seasons 
since 2012-13, over 5 ppg more 
i than in his first three seasons. This 
e year he’s leading the NBA at 29.9. 


his ankles for speed and quickness. Those 
body parts appeared to be basketball’s 
take on the mythical wings of Icarus: 
melting, as if made of wax, from overuse 
and ambition. But what if Curry could 
add another way to fly? “Shiftiness is an 
ankle strategy,’ Lyles explains, “but power 
comes from the hips. We wanted to teach 
Steph how to load his hips to help unload 
his ankles.” 

Curry, haunted by what-ifs after those 
2013 playoff sprains—‘“I had to do rehab 
in between games; it brought back 
memories,” he recalls—was immediately 
sold on the theory. 

The best marksman in NBA history, 
perhaps unsurprisingly, turned out to be a 
quick study at exercise technique. “Steph’s 
central nervous system is the best I’ve 
worked with,” Lyles says. “It’s why he’s a 
great golfer, a great bowler, a great 
shooter.” Curry swiftly perfected a yoga 
pose called the single-leg hip airplane, 
designed to build balance and core 
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Former Warriors 
performance 
director Keke Lyles 
taught Curry how to 
“load his hips to help 
unload his ankles.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DYLAN COULTER 


NBA playmakers often seem to have eyes in the 
back of their heads. What if they had literal eyes in 
the back of their heads—or at least true full-court 
vision? For that, science is looking to dragonflies, 
whose protruding, globular eyes allow thema 
360-degree field of vision. Australian researchers 
have created software that can mimic that 
eyesight, which they are currently developing 

for use in bionic eyes. One director of the project, 
Dr. Steven Wiederman, has predicted commercial 
application within the next five to 10 years. The 
future of the no-look pass? Hard to envision. —A.0. 


strength. He conquered the hip hinge, 
the fundamental movement of explosive 
lower-body exercises, in 10 minutes. 

He even mastered textbook trap-bar 
dead lifts, which amplify glutes and 
hamstrings, during his introductory 
session with Lyles. Other players typically 
need a week. 

At first, a willowy Curry could deadlift 
a pitiable 200 to 225 pounds. But then 
the labor began: less a Rocky training 
montage, heaving with theatrical 
workouts, than a time-lapse video, 
comically dense with, well, time. “The 
man was always in the gym,” teammate 
Klay Thompson says. “Steph just stuck 
with the routine. He works on his body 
just as much as he works on his jump 
shot.’ By Curry’s second year in the 
program, his dead lifts could touch 400 
pounds—more than twice his bodyweight 
and second most on the Warriors behind 
6-foot-11, 265-pound center Festus Ezeli. 
“Steph became more aware of how he 
needs to take care of his body,’ says his 
father, Dell Curry, a 16-year NBA vet. 

“It helped him understand that his body 
is his career.” 

The objective is never bulk; Steph 
prefers his weight at no more than a 
chiseled 190 pounds. Instead, both Lyles 
and Payne—to whom Curry still entrusts 
his ankles in the summer—harp on 
stability amid a storm of jumps, hard cuts 
and pick-and-rolls. For that same reason, 
some 90 percent of Curry’s lower-body 
strength work with Payne is one-legged: 
single-leg reverse lunges, rear-foot 
elevated single-leg squats, single-leg dead 
lifts. A standard offseason warm-up 
involves standing like a flamingo on a 
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squishy blue Airex pad as Payne obscures 
Curry’s vision, sometimes with flashing 
strobe goggles, and whips basketballs his 
way. “Steph’s core strength,” Payne 
declares, “is second to none.” 

In each of the past two seasons, Curry 
has careened into the paint—a forest of 
lower-leg dangers—and shot more often 
and at a better percentage than all but 
seven players, all of them bigger. No one 
is better than Curry at misdirection 
through hip gyration, as when he thrice 
juked Kawhi Leonard on Jan. 25 before 
hitting a corner 3, transfiguring the 
defensive player of the year into a viral 
chalk outline. And yet that play might not 
have been more impressive than one 
seven days earlier, when Curry found 
himself the meat in a Kyrie Irving-LeBron 
James sandwich in the lane. He judo- 
tossed the 250-pound James onto the 
floor, broke free of Irving’s grip, sprinted 
past a screen and drained a 3 in the time 
it took for James to stand back up. “The 
way Steph moves, 98 percent of the world 
would hurt themselves trying to run like 
that,” says Warriors assistant GM Kirk 
Lacob, son of owner Joe. “I think people 
would pay to watch Steph work out.” 

Watching the 27-year-old stay on the 
court has been gift enough. Over the past 
two and a half seasons—a run of three 
All-Star selections, a 2014 FIBA World 
Cup gold medal, 28 NBA playoff games 
and one title (so far)—Curry has missed a 
measly two games due to ankle-related 
concerns. The first came in November 
2013, as a precaution for a left ankle 
bone bruise. The second was in February 
2015, after his right foot landed on Boris 
Diaw’s left. And that’s it. 
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A theory appears to have paid off. 

But here in Atlanta’s lounge, Lyles 
takes care to philosophize about the 
boundless constellation of factors that 
compose any injury equation. He brings 
up Curry’s pair of Zamst ankle braces, 
worn every game. And Curry’s pair of 
Under Armour sneakers, scientifically 
designed for his feet. And the insight into 
fatigue that the Warriors have gleaned 
from analyzing player-worn GPS 
accelerometers in practice and the 
overhead SportVU cameras in arenas. 
And coach Steve Kerr’s sincere commit- 
ment to improving health by reducing 
personal stress. (On training days, Lyles 
would intermittently send Curry off to 
unwind with his family or play golf with 
swingman Andre Iguodala.) 

Then there’s the Warriors’ roster, 
which is so good and so deep that 
Curry, through 50 games, was averaging 
just 33.8 minutes a game (32nd in the 
NBA), shrinking risk exposure. Last year 
he averaged 32.7 (41st). “All of that 
matters,” Lyles says. “I could argue that 
everything matters.” 

Which means, logically, that any 
random thing can also be a threat. 


IT’S HALF AN hour before Golden State 
hosts Miami in January, and Bob Myers 
and Kirk Lacob sit around a circular table 
in a small back room underneath Oracle 
Arena, mulling over Curry’s ankles. As 
much as any front office in sports—owing 
at least partly to its proximity to Silicon 
Valley—Golden State's front office actively 
quantifies injury risk. Yes, Myers and 
Lacob agree, any random threat might 
matter. “But the aspiration is to measure 
as much as we can,” Myers says. 

The Warriors hired their new head of 
physical performance and sports medi- 
cine, Australian sports science expert 
Lachland Penfold, with this data-driven 
mission in mind. “Eventually,” Lacob says, 
“we'll have, like, a video game fatigue 
meter. A guy like Lachland will be able to 
go up to Bob and Steve [Kerr] and say, 
‘Guys, he’s at a 77, and our threshold is 
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75 for Safe to Play-” (The team declined to make Penfold available 
for an interview.) 

Obviously, when it came to re-signing Curry before Nov. 1, 
2012, there was nothing close to such technology. Asked now 
about the thinking behind his approach, Myers chuckles like a 
trader who bought Google mid-recession. “I wish we could’ve 
paid Steph more,” he says with a grin. But the GM notes that at 
the time of the outlay—a four-year, $44 million extension—Curry 
had just sprained his right ankle in the preseason, labeling him 
rather emphatically Unsafe. 

“So we decided to bet on a couple of things,” Myers explains. 
“We bet on who he is as a human being. We bet on his ability. We 
bet on the fact that he was the type of player who'd do everything 
within his power to come back and be smart and be diligent.” 

But to be perfectly clear: “Nobody could imagine this happen- 
ing,” Curry says. It was unthinkable that the Warriors might one 
day offer the theory currently being advanced inside this back 
room: A Steph Curry who has never injured his ankles would be 
less preferable than the Steph Curry we actually have today. 

“The ankle thing made him work smarter, to counteract him 
ever being put in that position again,” Lacob says. “If he hadn’t 
had it, maybe he wouldn’t have the same core strength.” Adds 
Myers, nodding, “It made Steph what he is now.” 

This is not to suggest that the people in Curry’s inner circle 
have stopped worrying about him. Five separate interviewees 
knock on wood in the middle of talking about his ankles. One of 
them, Warriors assistant coach Bruce Fraser, who oversees 
Curry’s famed pregame shooting routine, frets about defenders 
challenging Curry’s jumpers by getting underneath him, turning 
their feet into land mines. “But I don’t know if Steph’s aware of 
that,” Fraser says. “And I don’t know if I want to make him think 
about it.” Ferkel, meanwhile, still pays periodic visits to the Bay 
Area, just to check in. And Payne still can’t shake the feeling of 
watching Curry limp after hitting his banged-up left shin against 
Lakers center Roy Hibbert in January. “It scared the hell out of 
me,’ the trainer says. “It brought back immediate memories of 
Steph getting hurt.” Payne sighs, then continues: “Watching him 
isn’t the enjoyable process you'd think. It’s a lot of sitting on edge.” 

Dell sometimes declines to sit altogether. This Christmas, in 
the middle of the second quarter of the Cavs game at Oracle, 
Steph had to go back to the locker room to attend to a right calf 
strain. It was exactly the type of scene that leads to naysayers 
crowing about injury luck regressing to the mean ... and friends 
texting Lyles in Atlanta, half joking, How long until your phone 
rings ... and a terrified dad suddenly abandoning his chair to 
follow his son inside. “Any time I’m at the game and Steph gets 
dinged up,” Dell says, a tad sheepishly, “I’m able to get around 
that building pretty good. Just to see what's going on.” It is even 
more remarkable, then, that the player in question might be less 
anxious than them all. 

Back in the Warriors’ locker room after trouncing the Heat by 
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Michelle Beadle took 
the #PulseOfTheNation 
and answered one 
lucky fan’s question. 


Will the Warriors finish the 
season with the best record in 
NBA history? And if they do, will 
they be a better team than that 
1995-96 Bulls squad that went 
72-10? 

—Jesus Diaz via 

Instagram @da_jesus310 


“| think the mere fact that the 
team is even willing to acknowl- 
edge the record is a great sign 
that we may see history. Will that 
make them better than the 1995- 
96 Bulls? It depends on whether 
you’re a person who can accept 
history and change as it happens 
or if, like me, you need the luxury 
of time and hindsight. So many 
fans have spent the last couple of 
decades knowing that that Bulls 
squad was the best of all time. It 
will be hard to change that.” 


15—Steph dropped a ho-hum 31—Curry 
ponders his front office’s theory of his 
evolution. After all that agony and 
uncertainty, does he honestly believe that 
the absurdity of his ankle history has 
saved him from a worse career? 

“T think so,” Curry matter-of-factly 
replies. “It definitely drove home my work 
ethic. Post-surgery, it’s kept me driven 
about taking advantage of every day. There 
was a time when I was just worried about 
playing basketball, much less playing at a 
high level. Now I try to have as much fun 
out there as possible. You don’t enjoy the 
surgery and the rehab process. But I enjoy 
how I came out of it, for sure.” 

His answer carries the rosy whiff of 
cliché, admittedly. But when you remem- 
ber all that must be waved aside to 
embrace this unfinished timeline of 
events, so much positivity sounds less like 
optimism and more like the real secret to 
Steph Curry’s flying, higher than ever. 

He learned to forget, finally, that he still 
might fall. 
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The NBA's most exceptional body belongs to Bucks swingman 
Giannis Antetokounmpo—examined here, head to toe. 


BY KEVIN ARNOVITZ PHOTOGRAPHS BY DUSTIN SNIPES 
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HAND SHOWN 
IS ACTUAL SIZE. 


Early in the 2012-13 season, 18-year-old Giannis Antetokounmpo 
landed on the radar of NBA scouts, shrouded in mystery. He didn’t 
attend the combine or team workouts, so he had never been 
extensively measured. He had played mostly in Greece’s youth 
system and second-tier pro league, so no one could agree on how 
he’d best be used in the NBA. There was only one consensus: His 
body was among the best scouts had ever seen. 

The Bucks drafted Antetokounmpo 15th overall that year, feeling 
he combined big-man length with the agility of an elite guard. 
Their instincts were quickly proved right: Thanks to his unique 
biomechanical and physiological qualities, he is one of just three 
players in the past decade to average 15 points, 7 rebounds, 2.5 
assists and 1 block per game in his age-21 season. To understand 
how Antetokounmpo’s form gives way to function, we recently 
spent a day measuring the 6-foot-11 forward, then asked 
Marcus Elliott, M.D., the founder of P3 Applied Sports Science, 

a training center that specializes in advanced athlete assessment, 
to help break him down. 

Welcome to our tour of the NBA’s ideal body. 


WINGSPAN: 7'3" 
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WINGSPAN 


Basketball is a game of angles; 
a defender isn’t so much 
guarding his man as he is 
reducing the size of his angle 
to drive to the basket or pass 
to teammates. That’s where 
wingspan factors in for 
Antetokounmpo, whose 
outstretched arms measure 
7-foot-3, 4 inches more than 
his height. “If you have long 
arms, it allows you to get 
places faster, without having 
to move your feet or your 
center of mass,” Elliott says. 
Antetokounmpo ranks in the 
top 10 in rebound rate among 
small forwards. The leader? 
Quincy Acy, whose wingspan is 


9 inches longer than his height. 


LATERAL MOTION 


“To be a great lateral mover in 
the NBA, you’ve got to have 
great hips,” Elliott says. “That 
means high force, very stable 
and flexible.” That can be 
challenging for an NBA big 
man, who can rarely get his 
hips low enough to create the 
lateral force to move like a wing 
player. But Antetokounmpo 
isn’t a typical big man. He 
displays great hip extension 
and high abduction and 
adduction velocities, which 
means he’s able to handle 
lateral motion (say, sliding 
side to side while defending a 
ball handler) faster than other 
athletes his size. 


HEIGHT 


“When we first drafted 

Giannis, we measured him 

at 6-foot-872,” Bucks GM 

John Hammond says. But at 
midseason, the Bucks’ strength 
and conditioning coach walked 
into Hammond's office. “He 
told me, ‘The kid is still growing 
and | don’t think he’s done.” 

By season’s end, he was 6-11. 
Even more remarkable is that 
the basketball gods gifted 
Antetokounmpo those extra 

2% inches of height without 
exacting any payment. The 6-11 
Giannis is every bit as stable and 
agile as the shorter version. If 
he remains at the small forward 
position, he'll do so as the 
tallest wing in the league. 


LEAN MUSCLE 


Over the past 18 months, 
Antetokounmpo has put on 

an impressive amount of 
muscle—his weight went from 
196 pounds on draft day to 
222 this season. But, crucially, 
he’s managed to do it without 
bulking up. “To be big is one 
thing, but to have muscles 
that are tuned to their optimal 
characteristics is another,” 
says Troy Flanagan, Ph.D., the 
Bucks’ director of perfor- 
mance. All that lean muscle 
mass allows him to generate 
force quickly, which gives him 
the agility and explosiveness 
that the NBA game demands. 


Typically, in players of 
Antetokounmpo’s length and 
power, sports scientists see 
core instability, but this is yet 
another area in which the big 
Greek resembles more compact 
players. Other long players will 
have stability in the sagittal 
plane (which divides the trunk 
down the middle) but not in 
their frontal or horizontal 
planes. Antetokounmpo checks 
all boxes. The result? The 
aerobatic ability to dribble the 
length of the floor, elevate for 
arebound, fly laterally through 
the air for an alley-oop—all 
complex movements that 
originate from the core. 


HANDS 


The length of the average adult 
male hand, measured from 

the tip of the thumb to the tip 
of the pinkie, is 7.4 inches. For 
Antetokounmpa, it’s 12 inches. 
(For reference, Kawhi Leonard’s 
hand is 11.25 inches, and 
LeBron James’ is 9.25.) The 
breadth of Antetokounmpo’s 
hands enables him to get a 
strong “pinch grip” ona 
29.5-inch basketball (what’s 
commonly known as palming). 
Not only does palming the ball 
allow Antetokounmpo to gain 
maximum control, but by virtue 
of making the ball an extension 
of his arm, he effectively gains 
2 more inches in height. 


HEIGHT: 6'11" 


BODY FAT: 8% 


poe 


| ACHILLES LENGTH 228.5" 
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Sports scientists obsess about 
an athlete’s ability to transfer 
energy from his landing into his 
next liftoff. A typical athlete 
needs time to regather and 
unwind before his body can 
generate the energy to get off 
the ground again. “Giannis 
doesn’t have that,” Elliott says. 
“His system can handle those 
giant forces. He’s coming down 
at high velocity, and he doesn’t 
resist it ... he’s able to [turn it 
into] an advantage.” One of the 
hallmarks of athleticism, 
transferring energy is what 
allows Antetokounmpo to 
bounce around the floor like 
he’s on a pogo stick. 


The Bucks measured 
Antetokounmpo’s Achilles 
tendon from the back of the 
heel to the belly of the calf, and, 
well: “I have never seen an 
Achilles like his,” Flanagan 
says. Many sports scientists 
believe along Achilles means 
more efficient storage and 
release of elastic energy. That 
translates to acceleration and 
explosive movement—exactly 
the sort of traits that enable 
Antetokounmpo to, oh, say, 
burst almost the entire length 
of the floor in two dribbles. 
(Seriously. Google it.) So much 
for Antetokounmpo’s having an 
Achilles’ heel. 
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OF THE 
NBA BODY 


TO THE UNTRAINED EYE, Kristaps Porzingis looked fresh and 
rested as he walked into the Quicken Loans Arena for a late- 
December game in Cleveland. And for the first three quarters, 
he played that way. 

But even if the 20-year-old rookie phenom looked good on 
the outside, on the inside his body was surely a mess. For the 
past three months, it had been systematically trashed by the 
NBAs silent killer: its grueling 82-game schedule. New York had 
just come off a three-games-in-four-nights stretch, which had 
come on the heels of a three-games-in-four-nights swing 
through Utah, Sacramento and Portland. Not surprisingly, 
Carmelo Anthony had rolled his ankle late in a game two nights 
earlier and was now out. 

Sure enough, by the fourth quarter, the hormonal, mental and 
physical aftershock of the Knicks’ schedule emerged into full 
view. With a minute left, Porzingis, who had scored 23 points in 
the first three quarters, had yet to score in the fourth and was 
visibly dragging. The Knicks trailed by four and needed a stop. 
And with the entire arena on its feet, LeBron James—coming off 
a luxurious, if rare, two days of rest—made his move. From the 
left corner, LeBron darted toward Porzingis before rising up for a 


sky-high one-handed slam. Instead of 
challenging James at the rim, Porzingis 
ducked away, like a matador. The Cavs 
would win by seven, with the Knicks 
mustering just 12 points in the fourth, 
tying their season low at the time. 

For the NBA, LeBron’s slam was the 
stuff of dreams: A superstar soaring for 
a game-clinching dunk is the very thing 
that sells tickets, spikes ratings and 
launches Vines. But here’s the thing: It 
almost never happens, and for reasons 
most people don’t realize. 

As it turns out, the fourth-quarter dunk 
is arare phenomenon. From the 2005-06 
season through 2014-15, there were 
nearly 5,000 fewer dunks in the fourth 
quarter than in the first, a decline of 
20 percent. In fact, dunks become rarer 
with each passing quarter: from an 
average of 1.98 in the first to 1.59 in the 
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fourth. More fascinating: The overall 
frequency falls 24 percent when teams 
play on zero days’ rest versus one day off, 
dropping from 5.5 dunks per game to 4.2. 
The upshot: It took a dog-tired Knicks 
team on the road against a fresh Cavs 
squad to produce that James highlight. 

It’s merely one of a hundred signals that 
NBA players are exhausted and sleep- 
deprived. In this case it was to the benefit 
of the highlight makers. But the evidence 
suggests that, over the course of a season, 
all players—and fans—end up losing. 

“It makes no sense to me,’ says 
Dr. Charles Czeisler, director of sleep 
medicine at Harvard Medical School. 
“These guys are so extraordinarily 
talented, and it’s a shame that they’re 
being impaired. It’d be like the NBA 
saying, ‘OK, let’s see how they do if we 
starve the players. OK, let’s see how they 
do if we make them all drunk before they 
play, so everybody has to do six shots 
before they do the game. Would anyone 
in their right minds consider that?” 


STEVE MAGNESS IS one of the world’s 
top running coaches—his middle- 
distance and marathon runners are 
prepping for the Olympics now—and a 
leading authority on athlete exhaustion. 
There are disagreements among experts 
in his world about how hard to push 
athletes, but nobody recommends 
anything like what the NBA prescribes: 
four contests in five nights, say—or 82 
in 169 days. 

“It’s almost ludicrous how often they 
play,” says Magness, who has a master’s 
in exercise science and wrote the book 
The Science of Running. With so few days 
off, the restorative faculties of the human 
body start to shut down. And it’s a problem 
the NBA knows it has. Commissioner 
Adam Silver recently told reporters in 
London that “we're becoming more 
sophisticated about the impact of fatigue 
on our players and the direct correlation 
between fatigue and injuries.” 

But even with a new push by the league 
to reduce back-to-backs and four-in-fives 


to all-time lows, there are still 533 back-to-backs on the NBA 
schedule, far too many, in the eyes of Magness, who advises his 
top Olympic athletes to race no more than once a week. 

The problem is mounting. Research from ESPN’s Kevin Pelton 
indicates that stars are more injury-prone than ever. Incumbent 
All-Stars from 2013-14 missed 19 games on average last season, or 
about a quarter of the season. Compare that with 2009-10, when 
incumbent All-Stars missed just 10.8 percent of their games—or 
one of every 10 games. The plague of the injured star was evident 
in the 2015 Finals, when James shot 38 percent sans Kyrie Irving 
and Kevin Love. And Jimmy Butler, the NBA leader in minutes 
per game, just suffered a knee injury on the second night of a 
back-to-back that will keep him out for three to four weeks. 

If you survey doctors and sports scientists around the world, 
the NBAs problem stems in large part from chronic lack of sleep, 
the body’s natural performance-enhancing drug. How important 
is it? A recent Stanford University study found that shooting 
accuracy improved by 9 percent and 3-point percentage by 
9.2 percent after basketball players spent at least 10 hours in bed 
for nocturnal sleep during a five-to-seven-week period. “We get 
this nice big surge of testosterone and human growth hormone 
when we get into deep sleep,’ Magness says. “The longer the deep 
sleep phase gets, the more HGH and testosterone you produce.” 

Magness describes a war between two biomarkers in the body: 
testosterone and cortisol. The more testosterone, the better; it’s 
the anabolic steroid that promotes muscle growth and recovery. 
Cortisol, though, is a stress hormone that parachutes in when the 
body is breaking down. As cortisol levels rise, the body signals that 
it’s in distress and dispatches ambulances and firetrucks to fix the 


damage. In October and November, 

he says, NBA athletes show strong 
testosterone-to-cortisol levels. But as the 
season grinds on, the ratio flips: “As your 
body flip-flops into not-being-able-to- 
repair-itself state, your immune system 
can’t keep up; it eventually taps out.” 

Magness has seen this firsthand: It’s 
common for marathoners to stay healthy 
all during training and then get sick a 
week or two before the race. “Because 
they cooked it just a little too hard.” 

In early January, the NBA’s ironman, 
Clippers center DeAndre Jordan, 
missed his first game since 2011. The 
DNP was due to a bout with, of all 
things, pneumonia, to which Magness 
quips, “Yeah, exactly.” 

There’s a reason, after all, teams play 
three points per 100 possessions worse 
on the second day of back-to-backs. And 
even worse when they play four games in 
five days. “Basically, it makes the body a 
mess,” Magness says. “What happens 
when you play 82 games in a 160-day 
stretch is you don’t give your body time 
to repair itself and get ready for the next 
go-round. It just kicks into this stage 
where it can’t keep up with the demands.” 
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IT’S BEEN ALMOST a year since Chris Bosh’s diagnosis of a 
pulmonary embolism—a blood clot in his lungs that forced him 
to miss much of last season. Fresh off scoring 18 points in a 

win over the Hawks, the 6-foot-11 Bosh is slumped deep in the 
red leather chair in front of his locker, trying to illustrate what 
air travel is like for him. He says the constant flying contributed 
to the life-threatening clot that migrated from his calf to his 
lungs: “You sit so much. You're like this for two hours. If you get 
kicked, blood just pools up somewhere and you don’t move it, 

it just sits there.” 

Bosh played for weeks last season with chest pains from the 
embolism, forcing him to spend days laid up in February in a 
Miami hospital bed with tubes in his chest. With 12 years of NBA 
life under his belt, he thought he had the whole travel thing 
figured out. “Yeah,” Bosh says, “until you're in the hospital.” 

Doctors indicated that being tall and flying frequently—defin- 
ing characteristics of NBA players—were the main contributors 
to his condition. Other NBA giants have fallen prey to similar 
diagnoses in recent years, including 6-11 center Anderson Varejao 
in 2012-13 and 6-9 power forward Mirza Teletovic last season. 
“We got strong hearts,” Bosh says, before pointing down to his 
feet, “but that’s a long way away.” 

Of course, Bosh’s case is at the extreme end of the spectrum. 
For many players, zipping across time zones and being forced to 
scrape for z’s while upright on planes, in unfamiliar beds or 
folded onto training room couches leads not just to poor basket- 
ball but to greater injury risk. Eliminating back-to-backs is 
critical, says Dr. Michael Joyner, a renowned expert in human 
performance and physiology at the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota. 

Thirty-three years ago, Joyner was in medical school at 
Arizona—where he’d run track as an undergrad—when a 
sweet-shooting guard named Steve Kerr stepped onto the Tucson 
campus. It was there—watching coach Lute Olson turn around 
the program with Kerr—that he became obsessed not only with 
hoops but also with the madness of the NBA schedule. “There's a 
reason airline pilots have sleep rules,’ Joyner says. 

No sport spends more time at 30,000 feet than the NBA. 
Consider that the Warriors will travel an NBA-high 54,000 
miles this season, per an NBAsavant.com analysis, twice as many 
as the NFL's top travel team (the 49ers, who jetted 28,000 miles 
in 2015, according to Pro Football Reference). Baseball obvi- 
ously has it worse with its 162-game schedule, right? Wrong: 
The average NBA team logged 44,214 miles last season; in MLB 
it was 29,374, according to BaseballSavant.com. Even NHL 
teams travel less than NBA teams do, averaging about 40,000 
miles of flight per season. 


ALL OF THIS leaves players at risk, particularly the ones who log 
big minutes. Research shows that risk increases exponentially 
as minutes rise. NBA empirical data is notoriously scant, but a 
1999 study in the British Journal of Sports Medicine found 


Since 2009-10, time missed from 
injury has nearly doubled for 

All-Stars. The Bulls’ Jimmy Butler 
is just the latest victim. 


Shake (Down) Your Moneymakers 


Here is the central paradox of the NBA schedule: Owners know that every 
game is a chance for superstars to get hurt ... but they also know that the 
more games there are, the more times per season superstars can visit their 
buildings. So while the science is clear that rest works, NBA owners seem 
addicted to thinking of their prime attractions as ATMs. Fact is, as these 
numbers reveal, the NBA's elite bring great big sacks of cash to opposing 
teams every time they visit. —KEVIN ARNOVITZ 


How hot a ticket is Steph 
Curry? Hawks officials 
project that this season’s 
Warriors visit to Atlanta will 
drive $900,000 more in ticket 
revenue than even the Dubs’ 
visit just last season. The 
championship isn’t what's 
moved the needle—that did 
nothing for the Spurs’ ticket 
revenue when they won it, for 
instance. It’s star power. And 
these days, when Steph 
arrives in town, the wallets 
come out in force. 


Percentage by which 
executives say a superstar 
affects concession sales, 
typically amounting to 

$12 to $18 per customer. 
“Concessions are definitely 
impacted when LeBron is in 
your building,” says former 
Clippers president Andy 
Roeser. “There’s more 
energy in the arena. It’s a 
different element of fan. 
People are entertaining 
their clients, and they’re 
banging the credit card.” 


Percent by which Lakers TV 
ratings drop when Kobe 
Bryant doesn’t play, based 
on numbers from 2012-13 
through 2014-15. 


Number of players who, 
according to several team 
business executives, really 
move the needle financially 
this season: Curry, LeBron 
and Bryant. Had injuries not 
affected players like Derrick 
Rose, there might be more. 


Number of NBA teams that have adopted dynamic ticket pricing, which lets 
them sell tickets for dramatically more when a superstar is in town. 
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there were significantly more injuries in 
English Premier League soccer in the 
15-minute periods at the end of each 
half, when fatigue was at its highest. 

What’s more, there were far more 
injuries in the second half compared with 
the first half of matches for both profes- 
sional (56 percent versus 44 percent) and 
youth players (59 percent versus 41 
percent). A 2010 study in the American 
Journal of Sports Medicine found that 
pro soccer players suffer six times as 
many injuries playing two matches in a 
week compared with just one match per 
week. And a 2012 Basketball Prospectus 
study by Pelton found that the period of 
playing time when players are most likely 
to tear their ACLs arrives between 
minutes 33 and 39. Even the injuries that 
seem driven by bad luck—say, turning an 
ankle by landing on an opponent's 
foot—might be avoidable with more rest, 
as spatial awareness improves with sleep 
and muscle strength is hardened by rest. 

“Timing is off, and when muscles 
fatigue, they're more likely to tear from 
overuse,” Joyner says. “The things you do 
easily—jumping and landing—become 
more difficult. You see this with ballerinas 
and ice-skaters; you miss your jumps 
because you land weird. And that’s when 
you turn an ankle and twist your knee.” 

In fairness, the NBA has shuffled the 
schedule to reduce the number of 
back-to-backs. “We have more people 
than ever looking at the impact of the 
schedule on injuries and analyzing how 
we can potentially make it better,’ a 
league official says. In 2014-15, the 
Blazers traveled an absurd 64,576 miles. 
The league shaved 12,000 miles off that 
this season, thanks to a fancy algorithm 
implemented by the NBAs analytics guru, 
Jason Rosenfeld. 

But Portland fans might argue that the 
schedule tweak was too late. Although 
correlation does not equal causation, 
former Blazers starter Wes Matthews, in 
the midst of a breakout season, ruptured 
his Achilles on the second night of a 
back-to-back in March, ruining his 


“There's reason to believe the 


season and setting off a personnel chain 
reaction that led to this season’s fran- 
chise rebuild. 


ON FEB. 12, Silver hosted a gathering of 
owners and power brokers at his All-Star 
Tech Summit in Toronto. At the main 
panel, the literature boasted, health and 
analytics would be the focus: “We'll 
explore how technology is rapidly 
improving the game of basketball.” 

Coaches are adapting too: The number 
of players averaging 35 or more minutes 
per game stands at 21 this season, down 
from 58 a decade ago. But DNPs and 
scheduling algorithms can only do so 
much—at a certain point, more rest 
means fewer games, which means fewer 
events to sell tickets to and broadcast. 

It’s clear, for now, that the league is not 
ready to take up the hard work of getting 
the owners and players to consider more 
profound changes. “It’s not a conversa- 
tion that is being had,” Silver told Mike 
& Mike last June. “We've had an 82-game 
regular season for almost 50 years.” A 
league spokesman affirms that thinking, 
noting that there’s “no definitive evidence 
to this point that fewer games would 
mean a lower rate of injury—and 
therefore, not sufficient evidence to 
consider a big structural change.” 

To researchers, the evidence is clear: 
Players are overworked. When presented 
with stats showing that dunks trail off as 
the game progresses, Joyner audibly 


It can take years for an NBA player to 
perfect his shooting mechanics. But 
thanks to nascent technology called 
transcranial direct current stimula- 
tion, players might one day jump-start 
their jump shot with a little jolt of 
ightning ... to the head. When tested 
py the Air Force, airmen became 

wice as accurate at identifying 
jargets after receiving a mild current 
to the brain to accelerate cognitive 
functions. “The evidence to date is 
promising,” says Dr. Andy McKinley 
of the Air Force Research Laboratory. 


stimulation has a positive effect on 
earning enhancements.” Those 
include what McKinley calls motor- 
memory tasks like riding a bike or 
playing piano. What about shooting 
ree throws? Keep your fingers 
crossed, Andre Drummond. —A.0. 


giggles. He points out that the legendary 
Oscar Robertson famously never dunked 
in the NBA, despite being 6-5 and 
averaging a triple-double one season. 

“Oscar Robertson is the id of NBA 
players,” Joyner says. “The body is telling 
the NBA player what Oscar’s mind told 
him: Don’t bother to dunk unless there is 
a desperate reason to do it. In a long 
season like the NBA’s, why do gratuitous 
stuff that can ruin the body?” 

The Spurs, no surprise, have already 
gotten that memo. Between 2005-06 
and 2014-15, they dunked at a rate of 
almost half the NBA average, registering 
567 dunks fewer than the next-lowest 
team, the Pacers. “It’s just easier to save 
energy and not do it,” says Spurs guard 
Danny Green, who believes his team’s 
style helps reduce injuries. 

Indeed, the Spurs have been ahead of 
the curve on injury prevention and are 
leading the way on body monitoring and 
controlling minutes. Research by Jeff 
Stotts of Rotowire.com found the Spurs 
have lost 995 games due to injury since 
2005-06, the lowest number in the NBA. 
And therein lies the NBAs great contra- 
diction. The Spurs are boring, in part 
because they play below the rim but also 
because they manage the 82-game grind 
with strategic rest. What ruins the body is 
also what sells, but as Spurs forward 
Kawhi Leonard says, “We're not trying 
to put on a Globetrotter show.” 

Flash back to 2012, when then- 
commissioner David Stern fined San 
Antonio $250,000 for holding Tim 
Duncan, Manu Ginobili, Tony Parker 
and Green out of a nationally broadcast 
game in Miami, the finale of a six-game, 
nine-day road trip. Coach Gregg Popovich 
defended his move before the game, 
calling it “pretty logical.” According to 
Stern, Pop’s decision to send the players 
home early ran “contrary to the best 
interests of the NBA.” 

The clear verdict from science, though, 
backs Popovich. Turns out, the thing that 
runs contrary to the best interests of the 
NBA is its own schedule. Bl 
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NOATHLETE AGES wells fimealwaysewans, all too quickly, and 
injuries and wear and tear expedite fate. Which is why, on a 
mid-November night after a win over Detroit, Kobe Bryant 
teeters on the edge of collapse. The Lakers icon stands before 
his Staples Center locker, swallowed by a media mob, shuffling 
his feet, shifting weight back and forth several times during a 
seven-and-a-half-minute session. His expression reveals nothing; 
no contortions or grimaces. But he seems uncomfortable. Often, 
before the media, he is as still as a statue. “Right now, I’m barely 
standing up,” he says, plain-faced, his voice low. “My back and 
my legs, man—it’s killing me.” 

The 37-year-old just added 36 more minutes to a career log 
that’s north of 56,000, a total greater than all but two players 
in league history: Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and Karl Malone. 
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And while that figure includes the 
postseason, it doesn’t count the preseason 
or international competition—FIBA in 
2007, the Olympics in 2008 and 2012— 
nor does it factor in god knows how 
many practices, nor the offseason hours 
when Bryant forced himself to make 
up to 1,000 jumpers every day. If you 
tally everything up, Lakers coach Byron 
Scott guesses Bryant has played the 
equivalent of nearly three decades in the 
NBA. And if you consider that the average 
NBA career is 4.8 seasons, you begin to 
appreciate the outright pain Kobe now 
endures, 10 games into what is officially 
his 20th campaign. 

“I’m not looking forward to walking to 
the car right now,’ Bryant says before the 
media mob breaks up. “Seriously.” 


THE GROUP EFFORT to push Kobe Bryant 
to the court this season is done for 
reasons that are far more complicated 
than they first appear. 

It all begins with a dedicated army of 
physical therapists, massage therapists 
and trainers that battles daily to keep him 
upright with methods both high-tech and 
low-grade. A mini jackhammer known as 
the Raptor, which came on the market in 
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December 2015, is used to blast through 
Bryant's scar tissue at 3,600 percussions 
per minute, to shake his muscles awake. 
A vibrating foam roller known as the 
Vyper, first available in 2014, helps his 
sore muscles relax. Before every game, a 
soup made from bone broth rebuilds his 
battered joint surfaces. After the final 
buzzer, a low-sugar chocolate milk aids 
his muscle and tissue recovery. 

If there’s time before a game or after, 
Bryant's Fusionetics therapist, Michael 
Oviedo, who blends preventative therapy 
with cutting-edge technology, completes 
a 10-point range-of-motion assessment, 
from big toe to shoulder. Using something 
called a goniometer, Oviedo measures 
whether Bryant's ankles bend at least 
20 degrees, the optimal target; if they 
don’t, Oviedo massages the soft tissue 
around the guard’s ankles and into his 
calves, relaxing the muscles until he 
can move as desired. As Oviedo takes 
measurements, he punches his findings 
into the Fusionetics app on his iPad, which 
spits back suggestions on treatment. 

At every turn, Bryant is stretched, 
kneaded and evaluated, sometimes by his 
own neuromuscular therapist, or one of his 
two chiropractors, or his “active-release” 
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therapist, or one of his several “stretch 
professionals,” or his personal strength 
and conditioning trainer. 

Longtime Lakers trainer Gary Vitti 
wotries most about Bryant’s Achilles 
tendon, but not the left one he ruptured 
in April 2013. That one, Vitti says, “is 
probably stronger now than what he was 
born with, because they reinforced it and 
there’s all that scar tissue in there now.” 
But an Achilles injury changes one’s 
biomechanics, one’s gait, altering the 
workload on the other Achilles, which, in 
Bryant’s case, is now strained. His right 


A matter of time 


CAREER NBA 
MINUTES LEADERS 10,000 
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shoulder is also sore—the same one on 
which he had surgery to repair a torn 
rotator cuff in January 2015. Bryant can’t 
even feel that shoulder some nights. 
During his final game in Boston in late 
December, for instance, he daggers a 
28-foot 3-pointer with 1:40 left and will 
later admit he actually leaped forward 
to help propel the ball toward the hoop. 
“Thank god,’ he whispers to himself 
when it swooshes through, grateful that 
he made it and also that it reached the 
basket, unlike so many of his long-range 
shots these days. 


ANALYTICS 
OF THE 
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“I lay down in bed sometimes, it just aches,” Bryant says of 
his shoulder. He'll prop it up with a pillow, lie on his side. 
Sometimes, nothing works. “Nights like that, it’s pretty tough,” 
he says. Only so much can be done, and at this stage of his 
career anything can go wrong. 

“Every time he goes out there,’ Oviedo says, “I’m always 
praying that he comes back off the court.” 

In part because of this, Bryant never practices anymore. In 
fact, he completed his last full practice months ago, not long 
after the season began. He now spends his off-days in “treat- 
ment,” getting massages, or stretching, or plunging into tubs of 
ice-cold water, or lifting free weights, or pushing resistance 
bands or running on a treadmill to keep his legs limber. The 
level of care and scrutiny he receives ascends to the rafters, 
where, during games, SportVU cameras capture the movements 
of every player, the ball and the officials 25 frames per second. 
The data is then fed into a formula devised by the Lakers’ 
training staff that charts player health/performance by rating 
them in zones: green (good), yellow (caution), red (danger). 
Even though Bryant has been among the team’s minutes leaders, 
he has been in the red only a few times, according to Scott. 
However, Bryant hasn’t been in the green much either. Instead, 
he lives in the yellow: not good, not bad, but always on the edge. 


BRYANT CALLS HIS dizzying routine his “all-day process,” and it 
is so much a part of his life that he has “learned to love it.” 
Those around him understand what's at stake, why they're 
doing all this—for his season-long farewell tour. “Every game, 
it’s about Kobe,” says Lakers GM Mitch Kupchak. “Even when 
he doesn’t play, it’s about Kobe.” The outcomes are largely 
irrelevant. His teammates are largely irrelevant too, even more 
so than usual. The focus is Bryant. He has even hired his own 
film crew—up to a dozen travel to every game—for a potential 
documentary and launched a “HeroVillain” marketing 
campaign with commercials that air on the JumboTron. 


Kareem Abdul-Jabbar | 66,297 


Karl Malone : 62,759 


Kobe Bryant 56,734 


Jason Kidd 
Tim Duncan 


: 56,199 
: 55,960 


Postseason included 


It can be a painful spectacle to watch. 
Through the All-Star break, Bryant was 
shooting 35.0 percent from the field, last 
in the NBA. He was shooting 27.7 percent 
from 3-point range, second worst among 
league qualifiers. ESPN’s real plus-minus 
had him 79th out of 80 qualified small 
forwards. As ESPN’s Tom Haberstroh 
wrote in December, Bryant's decline 
from age 34 on—after he ruptured his 
Achilles—has been dramatically sharper 
than that of his peers. In fact, Bryant has 
actually contributed a negative number 
of win shares over the past three seasons: 
minus-0.7. That figure will likely worsen 
as his minutes pile up this spring. 

His ugly play shows itself on even the 
most celebratory of nights. In early 
December, in Bryant’s hometown of 
Philadelphia, the hallways of the Wells 
Fargo Center swell with familiar faces, 
including ushers who baby-sat him years 
ago. The crowd teems with purple and 
yellow jerseys, Nos. 8 and 24, and plenty of 
maroon No. 33s, the jersey he wore at the 
tony Lower Merion High School just 
outside Philly. A thunderous ovation greets 
him during player introductions, followed 
by deafening chants of “Ko-be!” and 
“M-V-P!” It’s a hero’s welcome, and in the 
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first 76 seconds against the 76ers, Bryant gives his hometown 
a show. He nails a 25-footer, then a 26-footer, then a 28-foot 
bomb, a defender in his airspace. The Wells Fargo Center turns 
into a madhouse: Kobe Bean Bryant has turned back time. He 
looks surgical, spry, good as new. In that moment, he can even 
sense, as he later recalls, the players guarding him wondering, 
“Holy crap! Is this going to be an 81[-point] situation?” 

Nope. It’s a glimmer, gone as fast as it arrived. Bryant misses 
18 of his final 22 shots, including 12 of 13 from beyond the arc. 
He ignores his teammates, firing whenever, wherever, desperate 


into a loss against the 0-18 76ers, sarcastically calling his 
performance “beautiful basketball.” 

Scott, Bryant’s former teammate, says there will simply be 
nights when the Lakers have to “live and die” by Bryant’s shoot- 
ing. “You just hope,” Scott says, “that you don’t die too much” 
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missed shots that become viral videos. He even laughs after a pair 
of second-quarter jumpers fail to draw iron. He shoots the Lakers 


MICHAEL OVIEDO, B 
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Why exactly do the Lakers enable this? 
It’s not just about allowing one of the 
game's greatest to exit on his own terms, 
whatever they may be. Bryant’s presence 
helps keep the Lakers’ despair under the 
radar, helps justify sky-high ticket prices 
and helps buoy ratings, which is key 
because the team’s 20-year, $3 billion 
deal with Time Warner Cable hinges on 
ratings, a source told ESPN in 2014. 
This season, with the Lakers on pace for 
their worst record ever, Kobe is the only 
reason to tune in. 

Even still, through the end of 2015, the 
Lakers held a 1.68 rating on Time Warner 
Cable SportsNet, the lowest in franchise 
history. Meanwhile, the Clippers pulled a 
1.15 on Fox Sports’ Prime Ticket, marking 
the closest the teams have ever been in 
local ratings, the Los Angeles Times 
reported. The Lakers have long domi- 
nated their market, but it’s slipping 
through their fingers. They can’t afford 
for Bryant to sit. 

But the Lakers are playing a bigger 
game than stanching the ratings bleeding. 
At the top of the 2016 draft is LSU 
freshman phenom Ben Simmons, a 
once-in-a-decade player. To give them- 
selves the best shot to land him on 
May 17, the night of the draft lottery, 
the Lakers have to lose. A lot—as much 
as the very publicly tanking 76ers. 
Viewed in this light, Bryant’s terrible 
play against the league-worst Sixers was, 
actually, excellent for business. That’s 
the greatest irony of his daily ordeal. 
Bryant's desire to keep playing and keep 
shooting—cast as the selfish acts of an 
egoist who can’t let go—ensures defeat, 
and thus helps the team. 

Which is all the more reason to 
knead and stretch and pull him, if 
necessary, onto the floor. Scott, perhaps 
saying more than he realizes, volunteers 
that no matter how much Bryant 
struggles this season, he will “never, 
never, never” bench him. “That’s not 
an option whatsoever.” 

After all, every minute Bryant plays is 
its own little victory. 
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The average age of 
death for Moses Malone, 
Darryl Dawkins, Hot Rod 
Williams, Anthony 
Mason, Christian Welp, 
Jack Haley and Jerome 
Kersey—all of whom 
died in the past year. 
The average life span of “ cA 
NBA big men remains an ; 
open question. A, —/L — ena 4 
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ILLUSTRATION BY HELLOVON 


REUTERS 


INDIANA PACERS COACH Larry Bird wasn’t even sure which play his 
team was running because his damn heart was kicking out again. 

He wondered if anyone noticed him sweating profusely, his 
shirt drenched under his suit and tie, an all-too-familiar symp- 
tom whenever his heart started rattling around his chest like a 
basketball in an empty trash barrel. The waves of nausea and 
dizziness overtook him next, muddling his concentration and 
leaving him feeling light-headed. When the sudden arrhythmia 
would occur during his training sessions in his playing days— 
long before he’d informed any medical personnel about it—he 
would always lie down immediately and nap for several hours, 
because if he didn’t, he risked losing consciousness. 

But on March 17, 1998, the 41-year-old coach of the Eastern 
Conference-contending Pacers, in the thick of a hotly contested 
game with the defending champion Bulls, could hardly recline and 
sleep it off. “Oh god,’ Bird thought as he tried to steady himself on 
the Indiana sideline. “Please don’t let me pass out on the court.” 


Instead, the referees whistled the 
customary television timeout, allowing 
Bird to sink into the chair his team 
dragged onto the court for him during 
stoppages in play. When Bird had been 
hired in 1997, he’d made the unorthodox 
decision to entrust assistant Rick Carlisle 
with drawing up offensive plays in the 
huddle. Now, as Carlisle diagrammed 
Indiana’s next move against Michael 
Jordan and the Bulls, Bird wiped the 
sweat from his brow (and his wrists and 
neck) and tried to regain his composure. 

He finished the game without further 
incident, avoiding detection from anyone 
on his staff. Bird, who has an enlarged 
heart, was diagnosed in 1995 with atrial 
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fibrillation, an abnormal heartbeat 
resulting from electrical signals being 
generated chaotically throughout the 
heart’s upper chambers. With proper 
medication, exercise and diet, atrial 
fibrillation can be controlled, but Bird 
abhorred medication and was prone to 
skipping his pills. Part of the reason, he 
admits, was his own fatalistic view of 
what the future would bring. 

“T tell my wife all the time, ‘You don’t 
see many 7-footers walking around at the 
age of 75,” says Bird, who’s 6-foot-9. “She 
hates it when I say that. I know there are 
a few of us who live a long time, but most 
of us big guys don’t seem to last too long. 
I’m not lying awake at night thinking 


about it. If it goes, it goes.” 
It’s a macabre outlook for Larry 


ing it. Ask a bunch of NBA big men and 
the consensus is that their atypical size 
and the strains placed on their bodies 
during their careers cause them to 


The bigger they are, the younger they 
fall—or so they think. 
Is it possible they're right? 


MOSES MALONE WAS never late. 
That’s why Calvin Murphy was so 
puzzled. It was 6 a.m. on a Sunday last 
September, and Murphy’s friend and 
former teammate hadn't shown up for 
breakfast at the Waterside Marriott in 
Norfolk, Virginia. They were expected to 
tee off at 7:30 in a charity golf tourna- 
ment. Malone, who hailed from nearby 
Petersburg, was a tournament regular 
each year and had joined fellow NBA 
alums at the Chrysler Hall in Norfolk on 
Saturday night for a comedy show. A 


Malone was not just NBA royalty, he 
was also beloved. He'd mingled with old 
friends, including Paul Silas, who’d 
sneaked up from behind and elbowed 
him in the back—all the better to jar his 
memory of their battles in the NBA 


Malone, Abdul-Jabbar, 
Bird, Bol, Mason, 
Walton, Kersey and 
Dawkins—all these 
bigs struggled with, or 
succumbed to, early 
health problems. 


Legend—but he’s hardly alone in harbor- 


deteriorate more quickly and die younger. 


three-time MVP center, a 13-time All-Star, 


trenches. “I’m glad it’s just you,’ Malone quipped, “or I’d have to 
do something to hurt you.” 

Just after 2 a.m., Malone, 60, told Murphy he was tired and 
would see him in the morning. His final words that night: “Don’t 
be late.” Now it was Malone who was tardy, so Murphy called his 
cellphone, figuring Moses might have sneaked up to the health 
club for a quick jog on the treadmill. “Mo was a workaholic when 
it came to staying in shape,” Murphy says. 

The call went unanswered. But before Murphy could head up 
to Malone’s room to check on him, tournament organizers urged 
Murphy to follow the others to the golf course while one of the 
event coordinators, Sandra White, went to knock on Malone’s 
door. No answer. She summoned security, but when they tried to 
gain access to the room, the chain was still across the door. When 
they finally busted in, they found Malone lying dead in his bed, 
his eyes wide open. 

NBA referee Tony Brothers, who runs the tournament, received 
the news of Malone’s passing at the course and pulled aside 
Murphy, who promptly collapsed at the referee’s feet and began 
sobbing uncontrollably. “I just blacked out,” Murphy says. “It 
caught me off guard. Mo never complained about anything. And 
now he’s gone? I just couldn’t understand it.” 

Seventeen days earlier, in Allentown, Pennsylvania, veteran 
NBA center Darryl Dawkins—legendary destroyer of back- 
boards—had also died of a heart attack. He was 58. Dawkins, like 
Malone, had no known previous health issues. 

“First Darryl and then Moses,’ Silas says. “It just shocked me. 
It makes me wonder, ‘What should they be doing? What should 
Ibe doing?’” 

He’s not alone. During a seven-month period last year, the 
NBA lost, in addition to Dawkins and Malone, Anthony Mason, 
Christian Welp and Jack Haley to heart-related deaths—not one 
of them was over 60—while 52-year-old Jerome Kersey died 
suddenly of a pulmonary thromboembolism. Current players 
LaMarcus Aldridge, Jeff Green and Channing Frye have had 
heart issues. Bulls coach Fred Hoiberg cut his playing career 
short because of a heart condition and underwent open heart 
surgery last spring. Seven-footer Eddy Curry was hospitalized 
with an irregular heartbeat at age 22. 

But health concerns for NBA bigs extend beyond cardiac 
distress. Six-foot-11 power forward John “Hot Rod” Williams died 
in December due to complications from prostate cancer. He was 
53. Seven-foot-7 Manute Bol left the game at 36 due to rheuma- 
tism and died at 47 from acute kidney failure. The NBAs all-time 
leading scorer, Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, underwent quadruple 
coronary bypass surgery last April at age 68, six years after the 
7-2 Hall of Famer battled a form of blood cancer. 

Then there’s legendary 6-11 center Bill Walton, who suffered 
from such debilitating nerve pain in his back that in 2008, at age 
56, he says he contemplated suicide. Walton—whose book Back 
From the Dead will be published in March—estimates he’s 
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undergone 37 surgeries, including fusion 
surgeries on both ankles. “When you are 
in that never-ending cycle of pain, it puts 
you in a space of darkness, sadness and 
overwhelming depression,” Walton says. 
“You go through stages. The first one is, 
‘Oh my god, I’m gonna die’ The next stage 
is, ‘Oh my gosh, I want to die? And the 
third stage is, ‘Oh my gosh, I’m going to 
live, and this is what I’m stuck with’ That’s 
the worst stage of all.” 

In 2009, Walton underwent an 
8%-hour spinal fusion surgery that 
required four bolts, two titanium rods 
and a metal cage—akin to an Erector 
Set—to put him back together. Now he 
travels the country advocating for athletes 
to be proactive in their treatment. 

“We athletes are our own worst 
enemies,’ Walton says. “We don’t listen to 
our bodies, we don’t listen to our doctors. 
We don’t realize until later in life that 
health is everything. Without it, you’ve 
got nothing.” 


EVOLUTION IS A blunt instrument. If 
growing to be 7 feet tall were advanta- 
geous to longevity, the world would be 
full of 7-footers. It’s not. 

Perhaps because of this, there is a 
paucity of research on the correlation 
between extreme height and longevity. 

As David Epstein notes in his book The 
Sports Gene, a 7-foot-tall American man 

is so rare that the Centers for Disease 
Control doesn’t even list a percentage for 
the height. Seven-footers are so anoma- 
lous that an absurd 17 percent of them 
who live in the United States will at some 
point play in the NBA. They're so 
uncommon off the hardwood as to be 
unworthy of study. Still, general studies on 
the impact of height on life span abound— 
and although they at times contradict one 
another, they generally support the notion 
that bigger is far from better. 

Researchers at the University of Tromso 
in Norway found that potentially fatal 
blood clots were 2.6 times more likely to 
develop in men 6 feet or taller. A study 
in the Journal of Epidemiology & 


Community Health found that increased height correlates to a 
greater risk for most types of cancer. According to a study in 
Medicine and Science in Sports and Exercise of more than 2,600 
Finnish athletes, cross-country skiers, who were, on average, 

6 inches shorter than basketball players, lived almost seven years 
longer. And researchers from the University of Hawaii Kuakini 
Medical Center and the U.S. Veterans Affairs didn’t just find that 
shorter men live longer, they determined an underlying cause: 
They are more likely to carry an enhanced version of FOXO3, a 
stress-resistance gene that promotes longevity. 

Thomas Samaras is the founder of Reventropy Associates, 
which, according to its website, provides “critical analyses of the 
various impacts of larger body size on our society and the earth.” 
Samaras, who started Reventropy Associates in 1993, says his 
research shows that people with shorter, smaller bodies are 
likely to live longer and are less likely to suffer from age-related 
chronic diseases. In 2012, he and colleagues published a study in 
Biodemography and Social Biology on a population of Sardinian 
males who were tracked from their youth to their death, and 
shorter men were found to have a better survival rate. In an 
additional study cited by Samaras, researchers reported that 
Spanish men lost 0.7 years of longevity per centimeter of height 
above average. Samaras attributes this to a number of factors, 
including the fact that taller men have trillions more cells, thereby 
increasing the risk of cancer and disease. He also says the 
research shows that taller people—and bear in mind that the 
average NBA player is 6-foot-7—are more likely to have higher 
blood pressure, greater left ventricular hypertrophy, atrial 
fibrillation, blood clots and lower heart-pumping efficiency. 


BILL WALTON DOESN'T need studies. He 
only has to roll-call his 1986 Celtics 
championship team. Both members of 
that starting backcourt— Dennis Johnson 
and Danny Ainge—suffered heart attacks. 
Ainge had his at age 50 and survived; DJ, 
at age 52, did not. Add Kevin McHale's 
now permanently impaired foot and Bird’s 
and Walton’s struggles, and the nucleus of 
one of the greatest teams of all time is, 

30 years later, deeply damaged goods. 

Bird, who turned 59 in December, says 
more research is needed. “I have my own 
philosophies on that,” Bird says. “Guys 
that played the hardest in the league—big 
guys who ran their asses off—they are the 
ones in the most danger, I feel. Moses 
was one of those competitors. We build 
our hearts up when we are playing and 
then we quit performing at a high level, 
and our hearts just sit there. I don’t work 
out like I used to. I can’t. I can’t go out 
and run. I jog and have a little sauna, 
that’s about it. My body won’t let me do 
more than that.” 

Joe Rogowski, executive director of 
sports medicine and research for the 
National Basketball Players Association, 
says trends are emerging from prelimi- 
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nary research of former NBA players. 
“We know there’s a difference [from the 
general population], but what do the 
numbers mean?” Rogowski says. “That’s 
what we want to find out.” 

After the sudden deaths of Dawkins 
and Malone, the NBA and the NBA 
players’ union embarked on a joint effort 
to provide health screening for retired 
players. The first one, under the direction 
of Rogowski and a fleet of cardiologists, 
was held Dec. 12 in Houston. There, the 
upper concourse of the Toyota Center, 
home of the Rockets, was transformed 
into an outpatient clinic with labeled 
stations to examine a plethora of poten- 
tial health issues. Around 25 players 
showed up that day, each man escorted 
behind a curtain to embark on a trip 
down his own personal medical rabbit 
hole. Men who were once among the most 
elite and well-conditioned athletes in the 
world now sat in a johnny, waiting in 
their curtained cubicle, allowing their 
imaginations to run wild about what the 
doctors might find. 


“THERE HAVE BEEN enough incidents for 
us to ask, ‘What’s going on?’” 

So says 1981 NBA first-round pick 
Kevin Loder, who played three seasons in 
the league with the Kansas City Kings and 
San Diego Clippers. By 2008, he had 
ballooned to 453 pounds. Over the next 
three years, he altered his diet and 
exercise regimen, became more proactive 
with his medication and pared down to 
315 pounds. He believed he was on a 
path to recovery. 

Loder, the vice president of the Houston 
chapter of the Retired Players Association, 
encouraged members to attend the free 
health screening in December but was 
shocked when his own test results 
revealed dangerously high glucose and 
cholesterol levels and a level of viscosity in 
his blood that set off alarms with the 
cardiologists. “When the doctor tells you, 
‘Your blood is so thick it’s like syrup, you’d 
better do something with that informa- 
tion,” Loder says. 


Imagine you could cherry-pick the 
best basketball traits, like higher 
muscle mass or stronger bone 
density, from a biological buffet. 
This isn't science fiction, it’s 
science reality, in the form of new 
gene-editing technology called 
clustered regularly interspaced 
short palindromic repeats, or 
CRISPR. In 2015, Chinese scientists 
devised a tool for gene editing in 
nonviable human embryos. Cool? 
Definitely! Scary? You bet. Using 
CRISPR to create the perfect NBA 
player isn’t simply a mechanical 
matter, it’s a moral one. In fact, 
the Broad Institute of MIT and 
Harvard is mum on its research 
related to humans. “We don't 
engage in hypotheticals,” arep 
from the institute told The Mag. 
Of course, it’s only a hypothetical 
until it isn’t. —A.0. 


Dr. Manuel Reyes, a cardiologist at Houston Cardiovascular 
Associates and a member of the union’s advisory board, says the 
medical staff discovered “dramatically uncontrolled” hyperten- 
sion, undiagnosed cases of diabetes and some players who 
unknowingly suffered from atrial fibrillation. The screenings 
included blood work for diabetes and high cholesterol, an EKG to 
detect abnormalities in the heart, a carotid artery ultrasound and 
tests to detect sleep apnea. Each patient was given the results and 
referred to a cardiologist if further testing or treatment was 
required. Doctors also tested for Marfan syndrome, a hereditary 
disorder of connective tissue that can be fatal if gone undetected. 

“We've known for a long period of time that the athletic heart 
is different from the nonathlete’s heart,” Reyes says. “The 
echocardiogram of an athlete can mimic that of a severe 
cardiovascular disease, like hypertrophic cardiomyopathy. The 
differences can be subtle. Our job is to figure out which is which, 
and it can be very, very tricky.” 

Dr. Andrea Natale, a cardiologist who has patented a device 
to treat atrial fibrillation, is also an adviser to the union. He 
points to genetic predisposition, being overweight and sleep 
apnea as reasons NBA players are at risk for heart abnormali- 
ties. He also says arrhythmia reveals itself in the general 
population when adults reach their 60s and 70s, but there’s 
emerging data that suggests athletes experience irregular 
heartbeats earlier, often in their 50s or even their 40s. 


HALL OF FAMER Bob Lanier turned 67 in September and says he 
was “shocked and frightened” by the recent spate of deaths. He 
also says he struggles to stay active because of limited mobility 
and constant pain from 14 seasons of NBA pounding in the 
post. The 6-11, 250-pounder did not have the benefit of cutting- 
edge footwear. He frequently played on concrete surfaces. 
There was no sport science, no analytics to chart overuse. No 
coach was advocating rest or minute management. The players 
flew commercially and stuffed their large frames into cramped 
airline seats. A torn anterior cruciate ligament in Lanier’s day 


was often career-ending. 

“When we finished playing, we 
stopped exercising,” he says. “It was so 
painful for our joints. You get to the 
point where you say, ‘Do I want to go 
through this aggravation anymore?’ 
Wayne [Embry], Willis [Reed], they had 
injections to try to get rid of the pain. 
Some have had stem cell treatment, knee 
replacements. I’m scared to do it. I’m 
scared of the rehab. Bill Walton keeps 
telling me, ‘Bob, ride a bike. It’s low 
impact. I haven’t done that. Why? I’m 
probably just lazy, or afraid of the pain. 
I’m not sure which one.” 

Walton has made it his charge to counsel 
patients like himself who were driven to 
suicidal thoughts by chronic pain. His own 
routine includes sessions in the pool and 
the weight room and on the bike. 

“I worry about all the guys,” Walton 
says. “I see Kevin dragging his foot 
around because he won't have the ankle 
fusion surgery he needs. I talk to Larry 
about his health. But the greater the 
athletes are, the prouder and more 
stubborn they are.” 

Rogowski says the next health screening 
will be at the end of February in Atlanta 
and will include orthopedics as part 
of the program. Last spring in Houston, 
while Rogowski was still employed by 
the Rockets, he helped organize a free 
screening for former Houston players. 
Only eight people showed up. One of them 
was Moses Malone, who learned from 
those tests that there were concerns 
regarding his heart. 

“I was in the room with him,” Loder 
says. “Moses was complaining of heart 
fibrillation. He went to a cardiologist after 
that, but I’m not sure he ever got conclu- 
sive evidence on what was causing it.” 

Lanier and Loder continue to mourn 
Malone, their friend, and wonder what 
they could have done to help him. 
Sometimes, Lanier admits, he thinks the 
way Bird does. How many NBA big men 
live to see 75? 

“Not a whole lot, I don’t think,” he says. 
“But I'd like to be one of them.’ G 
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The Inside Man Agent Don Yee has worked in the 
industry long enough to know that college sports need to 
be not just reformed but blown up. Will anyone listen? 


is ancestors arrived in California from the Guangzhou region of 
China in the 1850s, right around the time of statehood. The family 
settled in Sacramento, and a few generations later he started his first 
law practice in 1988, in many ways epitomizing an idealized version of the American 
dream. He is best known as the agent for Tom Brady, the Patriots star and “good friend” 
of Donald Trump. Living in those circles doesn’t identify Donald Yee as a radical. 

Yet Yee seeks a revolution, and his weapon is not rhetoric but spreadsheets. Yee wants 
college athletes—particularly black football and basketball players—to look at the numbers, 
absorb the spirit of the University of Missouri protests last November, the Northwestern 
football team’s attempt at unionizing and the activism of the Black Lives Matter movement 
post-Ferguson, and begin to dismantle the runaway money machine that cannot exist 
without them. He noted in The Washington Post recently that Clemson coach Dabo 
Swinney earned $3.3 million in salary and Alabama coach Nick Saban earned more than 
$7 million. And as members of the ACC and SEC, respectively, their programs will receive a 
share of the conferences’ $60 million-plus postseason haul. The players get nothing. “The 
NCAA makes nearly $1 billion from unpaid labor. ... No other large-scale commercial 
enterprise in the United States treats its performers and labor this way,’ Yee wrote. 

Black players fuel the engine, but when the game has squeezed the last yard of 
production from them, the opportunities to reach the highest levels of the sport from the 
nonplaying side are few, a historical injustice that measures such as the Rooney Rule 
can’t begin to correct. “Art Shell is the first black [NFL] head coach of the modern era. 
Since his hiring in 1989, a total of 17 black men have served as permanent head coach,” 
Yee tells me from his Los Angeles office. “During that same time, 17 different individuals 
have been Supreme Court justices, so no matter the hype of the Rooney Rule, the cold 
facts and numbers indicate that very little progress has been made.” 

Reform from within carries a distinct power. Executed poorly, without transparency, 
such as with the Mitchell and Wells reports or a number of “self-reported” violations by 
universities, the result not only fails to produce satisfaction but often generates more 
cynicism from the public; it reinforces the belief that its purpose was to protect institu- 
tions and avoid accountability. “Reform” dissolves into public relations. But when taken 


up in earnest, even accountability with questionable motives 
behind it—Deep Throat W. Mark Felt or MLB whistleblower 
Jose Canseco—can topple a presidency or undermine a sport. 

This is the promise of Yee’s advocacy. He is a football insider 
with firsthand knowledge of how a business works and the 
credibility to make people listen. He is exhausted, he says, by talk 
without much action and has reached the point of arguing for 
revolution: Blow up the system. Start over. Build anew. “This 
generation of players has more tools at its disposal than any other 
to be heard and to organize,” he says. “If they adopted a Twitter 
hashtag of #disruptthefinalfour for the NCAA tournament, they 
would at least start a discussion. And significant change typically 
happens through some discussion that is too large to ignore.” 

If that makes Yee a radical, he is one as an abolitionist was, 
or as Joe Torre was in the 1960s, when he and his fellow baseball 
players believed in free agency, questioning the principles of 
a calamitous system elevated by emotion, tradition and greed 
instead of intellect and fairness. “Nothing will change for 
the players unless they take the responsibility of becoming 
something more than willing victims to this system,” Yee says. 

“At some point, you have to look in the mirror and ask yourself, 
‘Who am I? What am I doing? What's going on, and what am 

I doing about it?’ These players, they have all the power—they 
simply don’t realize it.” 

This is hardly radical. What is radical, however, is the existence 
of a system that positions common sense as a revolution. It is a 
system that has been allowed to exploit its workforce for decades 
with only murmurs of debate, no real sustained challenge and the 
acceptance of people—fans, media, the players and especially the 
institution itself—who should know better. 
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